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UNDER HIS SHADOW 


By Rev. F rancis Shea, C.P. 





This book of meditations on the Passion of Christ 
is a treasure house of spiritual reflections for re- 
ligious and for the devout laity. The way of virtue 
and spiritual progress cannot be learned except on 
Calvary under the shadow of Christ’s Cross. There 
Christ teaches us as from a pulpit by His words 
and example. The twenty-six chapters of this book 
SY are gems of spiritual insight. This is a book. for 
the time. and for all times. [ts message is as death- 
less as the message of Calvary. It helps to fulfill 
= in the reader Christ’s prediction, “If I be lifted up 
ZA \ will draw all things to Myself.” 











Price 50 cents; cloth $1.00 
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CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


By Father Daniel Considine. S.J. - 
(onfidence ntjod 
CONFIDENCE IN GOD contains thoughts of en- Va se 


couragement and spiritual solace leading one gently 
and surely to a better understanding of God and 
of His Divine Providence. This spiritual treasury 
is particularly adapted to giving solace and assist- 
ance in these troublous times. It is the kind of 
booklet the Catholic should have always on hand 
for occasional spiritual reading. The Chaplain in 
a veterans’ hospital writes: “If you can find gen- 
erous donors to supply us with copies of this book. 


let, go right to it. They will be a help to the hos. 
pitalized veteran.” 


Price 25 cents; (reduction of 10% on 10-25 
copies; 20% on 25 to 100; 33% on 100 or 


more) 








Order from The Sign. Union City, N. J. 




















AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


It is with great regret that we announce the necessity 
of increasing the annual subscription price of ‘THE SIGN 
to $3.00. (Iwo years for $5.00, individual copies $.25.) 
The new prices will take effect as of May 1. 

Publishing is a business, and like every business, is 
governed by the simple economic law that income must 
exceed, or at least equal outlay. When outlay continues 
to rise month after month, year after year, a point is 
finally reached where one is faced by the necessity of 
increasing income sufficiently to allow a reasonably safe 
margin over expenditures. In our case that means 
raising the subscription price of the magazine. 

As other magazines raised their rates during the past 
few years we held out stanchly, hoping against hope 
that we would not be obliged to take this step. But, 
contrary to our hopes and wishes, the graph of pub- 
lishing expenses not only continued to rise, but is still 
rising. Take as example just two items, the largest ex- 
penditures in publishing—paper and printing. The 
price of paper has gone up almost 100 per cent since 
1941, and the cost of printing about 50 per cent. 

There is, of course, an alternative to raising the price. 
We could publish a cheap magazine. We could give 
our readers less for their money. We could decrease the 
number of pages, use poor paper, reduce the number 
of pictures, fill our pages with trashy advertising, and 
substitute amateurs for the expensive professional writ- 
ers who appear in THE SiGN each month. To do any or 
‘all of these things would mean a substantial cut in our 
operating expenses. 

We think our readers will agree with us that it is to 
our credit that we did not even discuss this possibility. 

No member of the staff 
suggested it at any time 
as an alternative to an 
increase in price. We 
are determined not only 
to maintain the quality 
of THe Sicn but to 
raise its standards even 
higher. 

It is a truism—too 
often ignored — that a 


magazine can be no better than its writers. Cheesecake, ° 


daubs of color, and slick paper are poor substitutes for 
good reading matter. With manuscripts as with gro- 
ceries you get just about what you pay for. Authors may 
enjoy writing, but like the butcher and the baker they 
need money in order to live. And they are human 
enough to send their best material to the publication 
that pays the highest rate. 

The editors of THE SIGN recognize this simple truth 
and act accordingly. As a result THE SIGN leads the field 
of religious publications in the amount paid for manu- 
scripts. In fact there is probably no religious monthly 
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magazine in America—Catholic or Protestant—whose 
annual budget for authors is as high as that of THE SIGN. 

The rapid rise THE Sicn has enjoyed in both circu- 
lation and readership 
testifies that our policy 
is approved by the 
Catholic reading pub- 
lic. This fact encour- 
ages us to hope that 
our readers will con- 
tinue to give us their 
support in spite of the 
increased price we are 
forced to ask of them. 

We are making this announcement well in advance 
in order to give our subscribers an opportunity to 
renew their subscriptions at the old rate. All new sub- 
scriptions and all renewals postmarked no later than 
May 1 will be entered at the old rate of $2.00 per year, 
three years for $5.00. We hardly ‘need remind our 
readers that this provides an opportunity for a con- 
siderable saving and we urge all to take advantage of 
the offer. We call attention especially to the consider- 
able saving represented by the old rate of three years 
for $5.00. é 

We take this occasion to express to our subscribers 
our profound sentiments of gratitude for their loyal 
co-operation. We beg of them to continue to assist us 
in our apostolate of the Catholic press as well as to aid 
us in supporting the Passionist missionaries who are 
laboring to make Christ known to the pagan Chinese. 


i 
: © Please renew my subscription to THE SIGN. 


O Please enter a new subscription to THE SIGN. 


ADDRESS 


UNTIL MAY 1, 1947 
C0 3 years $5 


AFTER MAY 1, 1947 
(C0 2 years $5 (C0 Foreign $3.50 


THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. ° 


0 1 year $2 DC Foreign $2.50 


0 1 year $3 








> Robert F. Wagner, U. S. Senator from 
New York, formerly a Justice of the 
N. Y. State Supreme Court and a recent 
convert to Catholicism, has a long and 
honorable record of public service. In 
the present issue he makes timely com- 
ments on the National Labor Relations 
Act, usually known as the Wagner Act, 
of which he is the author. The question 
whether and how to revise this Act is 
one of the most debated questions be- 
fore Congress. The Senator consented to 


express his views on the Act for readers 
of THE SIGN. 


>» The question debated in this month’s 
forum is whether Germany should. be 
allowed a strong central government or 
become a loosely bound federation of 
sovereign states. For a centralized gov- 
ernment is Dr. George N. Shuster, 
writer, lecturer, editor, and at present 
President of Hunter College. His oppo- 
nent is Dr. Ross Hoffman, well-known 
historian, author, and now head of the 
Graduate School of History at Fordham. 


> Robert Jean, a newspaperman of long 
experience, has a wide knowledge of 
journalistic enterprises in the area cov- 
ered by the Gannett chain of papers. 


> Louise Edna Goeden, formerly a ma- 
jor in the Women’s Army Corps, holds 
an A.B. and M.A. from Marquette Uni- 
versity and at present is an editor of 
Catholic Digest. 


> Rev. Alfred Duffy, C.P., begins a series 
of articles on the Seven Last Words 
from the Cross in this issue. Well known 
as a missionary, lecturer, and radio 
speaker, the author was formerly Asso- 
ciate Editor of THE SIGN. 


> Readers of THE SIGN short stories will - 


welcome two newcomers and an old 
friend. The former are Vincent W. 
Hartnett and Martha McCarthy. Mr. 
Hartnett is a free-lance writer who has 
appeared in THE SIGN in a nonfiction 
piece, “Turkey Faces the Slav Colossus,” 
as well as in many Catholic and secular 
publications. Martha McCarthy, a radio 
script writer, is now turning her atten- 
tion to the magazine field. Joe Dever 
hardly needs introduction. One of our 
outstanding short story writers, he is 
editing fiction for Bruce Publishing Co. 


> Rev. Fabian Flynn, C.P., ex-Army 
Chaplain and former Associate Editor 
of Tue SIGN, is at present the repre- 
sentative of War Relief Services—-NCWC 
in the French Zone of Germany. 
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‘EDITORIALS 


In Picture 





Press Ass00, 
Imagine that! Potatoes for Ireland! Irish Minister Robert 


Brennan (left) admires some York County, Pa., potatoes to 
be sent to Ireland to be planted there as an experiment. 





Acme 
A sign outside the Cuban capitol invites all to a photograph- 
ic exhibit on life in Soviet Russia. Even Communists, 
however, don’t seem to like Russia—as a place to live! 
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In Print 






In these days when the alleged need for restricting the 
power of organized labor receives’ so much publicity in 
the press, those of us who aren’t convinced that the lot 
of the laborer is quite as rosy 
as people like Senators Taft 
and Ball, GM’s Mr, Wilson, 
and the NAM’s more articulate 
spokesmen would like us to be- 
lieve, were gratified to see that the question of a guaranteed 
annual wage was recently thrown up into the headline sec- 
tion of our metropolitan newspapers. On February 5 the 
long-awaited Murray Latimer report on the feasibility of 
such a guarantee was submitted to the advisory board of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. Almost im- 
mediately, unidentified custodians of big business interests, 
always so convinced of their own realistic approach to cur- 
rent social problems, tagged the report a voluminous piece 
of “dreamy-eyed star-gazing.” This came hardly as a surprise. 
The same attitude was once taken toward the eight-hour 
day, minimum wage laws, workmen’s compensation, and 
other laudable objectives now listed among the accomplish- 
ments of a more mature social economy. Consequently, such 
pessimism about- the workability of a guaranteed annual 
wage should not be allowed to hamstring honest discussion 
and prudent experimentation aimed at achieving this next 
logical step on the workingman’s road to year-round security. 

The argument for a guaranteed annual wage is so unab- 
struse that even a child who has learned to dread the layoff 
periods at the plant where daddy works can understand it. 
It simply amounts to this—a man has to feed, clothe, and 
shelter his family 365 days of the year, whether business 
happens to be in a boom or a bust. And if the ability to 
work is his sole asset for handling this job, there ought to 
be some way to make that ability pay dividends every day 
of the year. It is small consolation for a man to be making 
10 or 12 dollars a day if he works only 100 days out of the 
365. His ability to work is a value so worthwhile that it 
ought to be insured against involuntary nonusage. It is 
with this in mind that Latimer reports: “the problem of 
guaranteeing wages is a problem of supplementing unem- 
ployment insurance.” 

It may be contended reasonably that, even with the best 
of good will, an employer in dealing with his employees 
cannot guarantee security in an insecure, risk-laden world. 
But inasmuch as his employees are his partners in the work 
of creating profits during boom seasons, equity demands 
that they should not simply be dropped when the lag season 
sets in. The first claim upon his reserve fund should belong 
to them who helped to create it. Consequently, the Latimer 
report recommends legislative changes whereby businessmen 
could set up reserve funds into which those intent upon 
adopting a guaranteed annual wage plan could put con- 
tributions during prosperous seasons and count such con- 
tributions among the costs of doing business, thus making 
them deductible in income tax reports. 


The Next Step 
Forward - 
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Acm 
Senators Hickenlooper and McMahon of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee. McMahon asserted that there is evi- 
dence that Soviet Russia is building a secret atomic plant. 


_— 
Polish voting—or better, wasting time in Warsaw! Every- 
body knew in advance that the Communists—who counted 
the votes—would win the election. The Poles deserve better. 


7 A International 
The former President of Lithuania with his wife and son. 


He came to this country to escape exile to Siberia at 
the hands of the Russian “liberators” of his country. 
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That the ideal of a guaranteed annual wage is not simply 
a pleasant fantasy can be proven by concrete cases wherein 
workable plans are already operative. More than 650 con. 
cerns in the U. S. A. already have some form of annual 
wage guarantee in force. Even the- most enthusiastic pro 
ponents of such guarantees warn us that they are not a 
panacea for all economic ills. But in a day when we hea 
repeated lamentations over the featherbedding tactics and 
make-work techniques of unions, organized business would 
do well not to despise any suggestions for bringing abou 
what all will admit is a highly desirable objective of or 
ganized labor—the guaranteed annual wage. 





When Senator Hugh Butler of Nebraska recently called the 
thirteen-year-old program of reciprocal trade agreement 
“a gigantic hoax on the American people,” he manifested 
a frame of mind which would 
not only reduce our contribu. 
tion toward world-wide eco. 
nomic recovery but which also 
overlooks our own need for an 
increase of world trade. Extended five times since its original 
enactment in 1934, the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
authorizes the President to negotiate trade agreements with 
other powers and in so doing to reduce the 1930 tariff 
obligations to the extent, if necessary, of 50 per cent. (The 
1945 extension of the Act empowers him to increase the te. 
duction to 75 per cent.) With similar trading privileges 
accorded to U. S. exporters by the negotiating countries, 
world trade would, according to the plan, flow more freely, 
and the relations between importing and exporting would 
not be thrown out of balance. Although the war with its 
disruptive effects upon world trade has made it difficult 
appraise accurately the full worth of such agreements, a 
sizable increase of trade has been achieved by such negotia- 
tions. 

World recovery and our own economic wellare demand 
the continuance of this increase of trade. Today the United 
States is the world’s largest creditor nation; its industrial 
capacity has doubled during the war years; its $9,844,000,000 
worth of 1946 exports were valued twice as highly as the 
goods it imported in the same year; and its economic out 
look for the next few years points to an increased need for 
world markets. Without those markets, overproduction and 
consequent mass unemployment threaten a now prosperous 
country with the inevitable penalty of trying to enjoy its 
prosperity in isolation. 

On the other hand, we cannot get world markets unless 
we make it possible for our customers to sell us the products 
which alone enable them to buy our own. So those Re: 
publican Congressmen who want to go back to the “pro- 
tectionist” philosophy of the Hawley-Smoot tariff’s heyday 
are not only reviving an unhealthy isolationism but are also 
running the risk of turning our country into a_ self-con- 
tained economic monstrosity glutted with products which 
neither its own citizens nor anyone else in the world can 
afford to buy. 

No one can reasonably object to the attitude adopted by 
Senator Vandenberg when, speaking about economic co 
operation with the rest of the world, he said in January: 
“I think probably we shall ask more questions in ordet 
to be sure that we don’t jeopardize our own national 
economy.” Nor can we find much fault with his tactfully 
timed Suggestion made to the State Department last month 
that future agreements should contain an “escape clause” 
allowing either nation to cancel tariff cuts which cause 
hardships at home. But it is hard to condone the national 
selfishness and culpable shortsightedness of those who want 
to abandon the international decency and feet-on-the-ground 
idealism of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
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We Need 
World Trade 
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The scheme embodied in this Act is a sane antidote to 
the poison of exaggerated economic nationalism, which is 
just as deadly as exaggerated political nationalism and just 
as destructive of peace. That is why Pius XII, when de- 
lineating the outline of a new order of peace, penned those 
wise words: “Within the limits of a new order founded 
on moral principles, there is no place for that cold and 
calculating egoism which tends to hoard the economic re- 
sources and materials destined for the use of all to such an 
extent that the nations less favored by nature are not per- 
mitted access to them.” 


[he spectacular always makes the headlines. So it has been 
with the too many fatal plane crashes which have shocked 
the public recently. Being still in its infancy and somewhat 
of a novelty, air transportation 
has suffered a temporary set- 
back by the fear of death in- 
spired by unfavorable publicity. 
We do not mention this to 
favor a complacent attitude toward air accidents, or to dis- 
courage the enforcing of every safety measure possible to 
reduce the peril of air travel. 

The headlined fatalities should not make us forget a less 
publicized fact that cold statistics reveal a disgracefully 
high accident rate in America. During 1946 the National 
Safety Council reports that accidents caused 100,000 deaths, 
an increase of 4 per cent over 1945. Of the 100,000 killed, 
more than 33,000 persons died in automobile accidents and 
34,000 were fatally injured at home. From these figures it 
is evident that the highway and what we are accustomed 
to think of as the safe environment of home are places 
where the grim reaper, death, has a busy time. 

Reflection on the figures quoted above should make us 
aware of the necessity to back every safety measure to reduce 
the hazards of everyday life. It should also help us to recall 
the warning of Christ that we know not the day nor the 
hour when we shall be summoned to give an account of 
our stewardship. We need not be morbid to heed the words 
of the Imitation of Christ: “When it is morning, think thou 
wilt not live till evening. And when evening comes, venture 
not to promise thyself the next morning. Be, therefore, 
always in readiness, and so live that death may never find 
thee unprepared.” 


Aecidents and the 
Grim Reaper 


@ne of the tasks being undertaken by the United Nations 
is the drawing up of an international bill of rights. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is chairman of the Human Rights 
Commission which is struggling 
to frame a bill which will state 
the fundamental rights which 
all men and women every- 
where ought to enjoy. It is 
agreed that such a bill is necessary to the progress of the 
United Nations. If this be so we cannot enthuse over the 
prospects of the United Nations’ being able to unite the 
nations of the world in peace and against future wars. 
Writing in her newspaper column, Mrs. Roosevelt states: 
“We did bring out the fact there are two very distinct dif- 
ferences of opinion, yet several members felt they were. not 
irreconcilable.” Whether Mrs. Roosevelt is one of those 
optimists we do not know, but after reading an account of 
the proposals submitted to the Commission we are at a loss 
to understand what kind of mental gymnastics will ever 
bring about reconciliation of such clashing opinions. 
Though he does not represent one of the “great powers,” 
Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon presented a plea that is a 
pleasure to read. We might modify some of his expressions 
as reported, but his statement can be summarized under 
the following points: (1) The human person is prior to any 
group to which he may belong—class or nation or race; (2) 
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An International 
Bill of Rights 


British Combine 
A modern Miss uses a spinning wheel for making yarn. It 


is part of a course to make youngsters appreciate mechan- 
ical progress. Too bad moral progress didn’t keep pace. 


Acme 
Korean woman here to study our social and educational 


systems views the Liberty Bell. She is making a good start. 
Her country badly needs what this famous bell symbolizes. 
























































































































Acme 
Senators Smith, Ball, and Taft at hearings of the Senate 
Labor Committee. New labor laws may be needed, but 
hasty, punitive legislation will increase present labor ills. 
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= F Acme 
President Vincent Auriol of the Fourth French Republic 
at his home in Paris. As divided politically as before 
the war, France is in need of internal unity and strength. 


eos © International 
British Tommies patrol the streets of Jerusalem where once 


Christ walked. Let British, Jews, and Arabs remember that 
Christians too have rights and interests in that country. 
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* That his mind and conscience are the most sacred and jp. 





violable thing about him; (3) That any social pressure which 
determines his consent is wrong; (4) That the group can be 
wrong, just as the human person can. 

Evidently, Dr. Malik is inspired by the same Philosophy 
which created the American Declaration of Independenge 
and Constitution. It is quite shocking, therefore, to lear 
that his statement drew the immediate and violent fire of 
Mr. Tepliakov, the Soviet representative. 

What does Mr. Tepliakov want? He desires a bill of 
rights, if you can conceive of such thing, which will exclude 
the following: the rights of life and of personal liberty; pro 
hibition of slavery and compulsory labor; right to petition 
national governments and the United Nations; non-retro 
activity of penal laws; right of property and prohibition of 
unlawful expropriation; freedom of movement (migration); 
freedom to resist oppression. 

This list of what the Soviet delegate does not consider 
proper to incorporate in the proposed bill of rights should 
be read more than once. It is alist which shows what Com. 
munist dictators really think about democracy. 

Here is the dilemma facing the Human Rights Com. 
mission. Mrs. Roosevelt says: “It is quite obvious that the 
people of Borneo do not have exactly the same conception 
of rights and freedom as do the people of New York or 
London.” Why bring in the people of Borneo? As far as 
we know they have no delegation to the United Nations, 
What creates the real dilemma is that so many of those who 
have the power to determine the fate of nations not only 
“do not have exactly the same conception of rights and 
freedom,” but that their conceptions are so far apart that 
they are irreconcilable. It is because of this fundamental 
divergence that real democracy is irreconcilable with the 
Marxist theory of the individual and the state, and the Com- 
munist slave state is irreconcilable with democracy. The 
Human Rights Commission is in a difficult position, and 
we do not see how it can frame a bill of human rights which 
will serve as a basis for the stability of the UN. 


@¢f all the men in the court of heaven there is only one who 
loves the Son of God with the heart of a father. This is the 
unique privilege of Joseph, the carpenter. For want of a 
better name we call him the 
foster father of Mary’s divinely 
conceived Child; but that is a 
regrettably cold name for a 
man who loved the Christ- 
Child with a love unmatched by any creature, save Mary 
herself. He alone of all the saints can remember how a little 
Boy in a village workshop asked him a thousand childish 
questions about hammers and nails and measuring rods and 
tool chests. And he alone can remember how a pair of youth: 
ful eyes were so often aglow with love and admiration for 
himself as his calloused hands worked on wood to eke out 
a livelihood for the Mother and Child entrusted to his care. 
Joseph, the reverent man of-Nazareth, must be indescribably 
grateful for having been given the role of breadwinner for 
the Incarnate Son of God. 

This year St. Joseph’s feast day coincides with a nation- 


A Breadwinner and 
a Drive for Bread 


. wide drive among Catholics for $5,000,000 to be used by the 


Bishops’ War Relief Services. This is a campaign aimed at 
bringing bread to the needy and hungry Christ who lives in 
starving men and makes their misery His own. Joseph, the 
breadwinner, is interested in that drive because wherever 
there is a needy Christ, there lies the heart of Joseph, His 
foster father. We who glory in being called Christ’s adopted 
brethren should be interested in it too. And on March 19, a 
good way to express our gratitude to the silent saint who 
watched over the Christ who saved us will be to come to 
the aid of the contemporary Christ, who still needs to be 
saved—not from sin but from hunger. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Senator Robert F, Wagner, author of the National Labor Relations Act, commonly called the Wagner Act 


The Wagner Act—A Reappraisal 


By SENATOR 
ROBERT F. WAGNER 


ONGRESS is currently engaged in 

reviewing our national labor pol- 
icy. If this examination is to be fruitful, 
we in Congress and the public generally 
must guard against being sucked into 
the swirling pools of misleading propa- 
ganda which have surrounded so funda- 
mental a measure as the National Labor 
Relations Act. In a democracy, where 
the ultimate sanction of any public 
policy depends upon public acceptance, 
an informed public opinion is of crucial 
importance. Yet, a recent Gallup poll 
disclosed that only 10 per cent of the 
people claim to know what the National 
Labor Relations Act provides. 

If we are to look about us for the 
blueprints of a postwar labor policy, 
it is well that we examine critically 
the operation of our present policy. 
Not, mind you, to appropriate the di- 
vine prerogative of looking upon our 
work and calling it good. But before 
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During the nearly twelve years 
of its existence the Wagner Act has 
been the most hotly debated legis- 
lation passed by Congress. Whether 
to amend it, and if so how, is the 
most important problem facing the 
Eightieth Congress. At the request 
of the Editors of THE SIGN, the 
father of the Wagner Act here ex- 
presses his opinions on the past 
and present effects of the Act on 
labor-management relations. 











we determine whither we go, it is well 
that we know whence we come and 
where we are. 

We may begin with a single fact: 
organized labor has grown in member- 
ship from about three million when 
the National Labor Relations Act was 
passed in 1935 to about fifteen million 
in 1946. This is a simple fact, but of 
elemental significance. It shows that as 
soon as the obstacle of employer inter- 
ference was removed, American work- 


ers eagerly sought to exercise their right 
of self-organization. 

Moreover, all the propaganda to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the _ phe- 
nomenal growth of labor organization 
has taken place without any diminution 
of the employers’ constitutional right 
to free speech in labor relations. The 
talk of “restoring free speech to the 
employer” is a polite way of reintro- 
ducing employer interference, economic 
retaliation, and other insidious means 
of discouraging union membership and 
union activity, thereby greatly diminish- 
ing and restricting the exercise of free 
speech and free choice by the working 
men and women of America. No con- 
stitutional principle can support this, 
nor would a just labor relations policy 
result from it. The National Labor 
Relations Board under the supervision 
of the courts (whose chief duty is to 
uphold the constitution) should con- 
tinue to accommodate the right of the 
workers to organize and the employers’ 
right to free speech in the context 
of the circumstances of specific cases. 




























































Organization is the spirit of the times. 
| therefore consider as an attempt to 
turn the clock back any proposal which 
would completely eliminate any group 
of American workers from the protec- 
tion of the Act, whether by contracting 
the coverage of the statute or by ex- 
cluding foremen and supervisors. The 
industrial “middle class” should not be 
denied the protected right to organize 
which has been exercised by both rank 
and file workers and their employers. 
To do so would be to invite industrial 
strife and to undermine the already 
precarious economic position of an im- 
portant sector of the middle class, one 
of the mainstays of a democratic society. 

The grave forebodings now so widely 
broadcast concerning the consequences 
of foremen’s collective bargaining are 
contradicted by actual situations where 
such bargaining does exist, and will 
prove as groundless against the experi- 
ence of the next decade as the equally 
dire prophesies of a decade ago concern- 
ing the effect of collective bargaining 
generally. I am not among those who 
are frightened by the stresses and strains 
incident to the adjustment of conflict- 
ing interests. The orderly accommoda- 
tion of conflicting interests is the pe- 
culiar genius of democracy. 

It is well to recall these dire prophe- 
cies now that collective bargaining has 
become accepted as our industrial way 
of life, as is evidenced by pronounce- 
ments of all political parties and busi- 
ness organizations. 

As collective bargaining grows in ma- 
turity, labor-management co-operation 
—to increase efficiency, reduce waste, 
and improve products—grows apace. 
This is evidenced by contract provisions 
to that effect and by day-to-day indus- 
trial relations. Organized labor realizes 
that its share of the industrial income 
depends ultimately upon industrial pro- 
ductivity. Labor's increasing interest in 
the operation and conduct of industry 
carries with it responsibility for results. 
Even in the few exceptional crafts and 
industries where make-work schemes, 
generally known as “featherbedding,” 
are practiced, labor’s interest-in pro- 
ductivity would prevail were the fear 
of unemployment banished. 

Ill-advised as these practices are, their 
effect on our economy is insignificant 
compared to capital monopoly and cartel 
restrictions of production and _price- 
fixing. The ultimate solution for the 
elimination of make-work schemes lies 
in providing full employment and ade- 
quate social security. By enhancing the 
worker's security through elimination of 
seasonal fluctuations of employment, 
welfare funds, and through guaranteed 
annual wage plans, collective bargain- 
ing can do a great deal more than it has 
already done to remove obstacles to in- 


dustrial efficiency. But collective bar- 
gaining alone is inadequate to provide 
for full employment and adequate 
social insurance in our complex society. 
That responsibility rests upon the Gov- 
ernment. This has been recognized by 
our social security laws and the Full 
Employment Act of 1946. Our system of 
free enterprise and political liberty can- 
not survive without economic security 
for the mass of our people. 

Labor problems cannot be treated in 
isolation. They must be handled within 
the broad framework of our whole 
economy. Nevertheless, collective bar- 
gaining must remain the chief means 
of working out the delicate adjustment 
between the demands of industrial effi- 
ciency and the workers’ welfare and 
security. 

Co-operation between labor and man- 
agement to promote industrial efficiency 
and employee security would be 
abruptly cut short by the incredible 
proposals to prohibit industry-wide bar- 
gaining. This type of bargaining,.as in 
Great Britain and Sweden, has char- 
acterized maturity in labor relations in 
the United States. Stabilization of busi- 
ness practices and the elimination of 
sweat-shop wages and working condi- 
tions in the needle trades and other in- 
dustries have gone hand in hand with 
the establishment of industry-wide bar- 
gaining. Industrial strife, chaos, and 
ruin would follow the outlawing of 
industry-wide bargaining. It would bring 
back the cycle of wage and price cutting 
which was characteristic of the coal in- 
dustry and other industries in the 
twenties and early thirties, precisely be- 
cause there was no nation-wide organi- 
zation and collective bargaining. 





> Health is the thing that makes 
you feel that now is the best time 
of year. 

—FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 





To apply the anti-trust laws to busi- 
ness encourages competition in prices 
and is economically desirable. To apply 
the anti-trust laws, however, to break 
up unions would promote competition 
to reduce wages and the purchasing 
power of the workers. The way to in- 
dustrial peace is not through rendering 
unions impotent to raise and protect 
the standard of living and the purchas- 
ing power of the ‘mass of consumers. 
That is the route to ruin, not only for 


‘labor but for business as well. 


In still another sector of labor-man- 
agement relations, collective bargaining 
can show a rich and varied experience. 
Grievance ‘procedures to settle disputes 
that inevitably arise under collective 
agreements have become commonplace. 


.tled in the courts. 


Under impetus of directives of the 
National War Labor Board volun 
arbitration as the terminal point of 
grievance machinery is more and mor 
coming in favor as a means of avoiding 
deadlocks that might lead to strikes o 
lockouts during the life of a contraq, 
The President’s National Labor-Map. 
agement Conference of November, 1945, 
included voluntary arbitration as a final 
step in grievance adjustment among iy 
recommendations. 

Giving point and emphasis to pm 
cedure for the settlement of dispute 
under collective agreements are reme. 
dies, sanctions, and penalties which ar 
provided in case of contract violation 
by either party. “Company security” has 
become as accepted in labor relations 
vocabulary as “union security.” 

In case of an unauthorized strike in 
violation of the contract, sanctions and 
penalties are provided against those who 
are responsible or who participate in it, 
including the union, union leaders, and 
the employees. Under the National 
Labor Relations Act, employees may 
be and have been discharged for viola. 
tion of an agreement. 

I personally believe that as employers, 
union leaders, and employees gain ma 
turity in the process of collective bar- 
gaining, the unauthorized strike will 
have gone out of existence irrespective 
of the presence or absence of sanctions 
in the trade agreement. But I welcome 
nevertheless the variety of practices that 
are being tested by the parties them 
selves to achieve mutual responsibility. 
I would not call a halt to this salutary 
development as would those who want 
to throw the settlement of labor dis 
putes into the courts. Even now unions 
may be sued as entities in the Federal 
courts and in many of the states. Con- 
trary to expectation, employers would 
suffer most from court litigation because 
there are many more grievances of em 
ployees against employers than vice 
versa. : 

More important, the courts lack the 
time, expertness, and informed sym 
pathy to be the proper forum for the 
settlement of labor disputes. This cor 
clusion is abundantly demonstrated in 
the record of the courts in labor im 
junctions. Compliance with contract 
terms must ultimately depend upon the 
parties themselves, supplemented by ex- 
pert and impartial arbitration. Collec 
tive bargaining, somewhat like marriag¢, 
is a social relationship which depends 
upon continuity. It is a living together 
which cannot be safely interrupted while 
the bones of contention are being rat 


It is in the give and take of collec 
tive bargaining that frequently conflict 
ing demands are made to serve common 
purposes. Thus it came to be recognized 
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that it is only under a union shop or 
maintenance of membership that union 
Jeaders can most effectively maintain 
union discipline, which is so essential 
to avoidance of unauthorized strikes. 
Union security is not opposed to but, 
on the contrary, strengthens company 
security. Through impartial arbitration, 
provided for by contract, employers find 
that they can protect their work force 
against possible arbitrary expulsion from 
the union. 

Protection of the individual members 
against discriminating action by the 
union is not left entirely to collective 
agreements. A favorite and oft-repeated 
charge is that the National J bor Re- 
lations Act is one-sided because it im- 
poses obligations on the employer with- 
out imposing corresponding duties on 
the unions, particularly for the protec- 
tion of the individual union member 
against arbitrary union leadership. This 
daim ignores a whole body of case law 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
and the courts, which constitutes an 
ever growing system of union regulation 
having as its purpose responsibility by 
the union to the rank and file. 

The Supreme Court itself has de- 
clared that Federal protection of collec- 
tive bargaining has imposed upon 
unions obligations analogous to those 
of a legislature to protect equally those 
they represent. Unions may not dis- 
criminate against nonmembers whom 
they represent. They may not use closed 
shop contracts to eliminate those who 
were formerly affiliated with a rival 
union. Collective agreements may not 
provide for job discrimination on ac- 
count of race or religion. Nor will the 
National Labor Relations Board recog- 
nize a bargaining unit organized along 
racial lines or certify a union which 
does not equally represent all workers 
irrespective of race. It may be inferred 
that political minorities would be held 
to be equally protected against dis- 
crimination by unions. 

Our constitutional system does not 
consist solely of the few pages of the 
written document but of the whole liv- 
ing framework of laws, court decisions, 


and political practices. Similarly, the . 


National Labor Relations Act as in- 
terpreted and applied by the NLRB 
and the courts has, through the inner 
logic of its relationships, become a 
bill of rights for the protection of 
individual and minority rights. I wel- 
come the deepening of this trend. 

Together with my fellow Americans I 
am, however, deeply disturbed at the 
rash of strikes which have occurred 
during reconversion from war to peace. 
It would be well though that in ex- 
amining proposals dealing with this 
problem we should not mistake hysteria 
for statesmanship. 
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At a Loss for Words 


> A lovelorn sailor decided to celebrate pay 
day by sending a wireless to his girl in Duluth. 
After chewing on his pencil for several minutes, 
he finally turned in a cable that read: 

“I love you, I love you, I love you.” 

The clerk in the cable office read it over and 
said, “You're allowed to add a tenth word for 


the same price, son.” 


The sailor pondered for several minutes and then added his tenth 


word, It was, “Regards.” 


—Seahorse 





The recent headline strikes have not 
been organization strikes but those aris- 
ing out of differences over conditions 
of employment, chiefly wages. The 
National Labor Relations Act has 
proved successful in its purpose of re- 
ducing to a minimum strikes arising 
over union recognition which in the 
past loomed largest and were the most 
difficult to handle. In 1937, only 76 per 
cent of strike idleness was due to organi- 
zational strikes, while in 1945 such 
strike idleness declined to 29 per cent 
of the total. 

It wouldn’t do to take refuge in ir- 
relevant issues such as the proposals 
made in regard to picketing. The cur- 
rent wave of strikes with a few minor 
exceptions has been as free from violence 
as a Sunday school picnic. The elimina- 
tion of the labor spy, saboteur, and 
strikebreaker and the thorough organi- 
zation of labor have eliminated violence 
and the sit-down as strike factors. 

There is little evidence that local 
authorities are unable to deal with 
picket-line violence. The attempt to re- 
vive the labor injunction might ham- 
string labor and result in bloodshed, but 
would contribute not an iota to reduc- 
ing the number of strikes. 

Similarly lacking in reality are pro- 
posals that would make strike votes 
mandatory. The strikers are those who 
sustain greatest economic loss and risk 
losing employment through being dis- 
placed in strikes. Despite this, strike 
leaders have had the unbroken support 
of the rank and file, in many cases the 
strike pressure coming from below. 

More in point are proposals dealing 
with the settlement of labor disputes 
and limitations on the right to strike. 
Here it must be emphasized that to the 
extent that we limit or eliminate the 
right to strike we must substitute for 
private collective bargaining the decision 
of a third party or the Government, for 
otherwise the terms of employment 
would be determined unilaterally by the 
employer. 

The proposal for strike limitation 
calling for the “cooling-off” period has 


been discredited by our war experience 
as a solvent of labor disputes. The in- 
cidence of strikes was greater after the 
passage of the War Labor Disputes Act 
than before, even though it contained 
a strike notice provision. 

Prohibition of the right to strike can 
be effective only in dictatorships under 
a system of industrial serfdom. Com- 
pulsory arbitration has not been success- 
ful in eliminating strikes where it has 
been tried in democratic countries such 
as Australia and New Zealand. 

There is no short-cut panacea for the 
solution of the strike problem within 
the framework of a democratic system. 
Ultimate reliance in industrial democ- 
racy, as in its political counterpart, must 
be placed, not on suppression, but on 
the willingness of the parties involved 
to resolve their differences by mutual 
accord. 

There has come to public notice sig- 
nificant evidence that labor and man- 
agement are relearning the art of col- 
lective bargaining neglected during the 
war. The United Steelworkers Union 
and United States Steel have extended 
their contract for a few months while 
negotiations are proceeding for a new 
contract, thus in effect establishing a 
“cooling-off” period by voluntary agree- 
ment. In the building industry a labor- 
management agreement was just made 
for establishment of machinery for the 
voluntary settlement of disputes arising 
out of the interpretation of contracts as 
well as the making of new contracts. 

The wave of postwar strikes appears 
to have subsided as the reconversion 
period comes to its end. With the end 
of war fatigue and the quieting of war 
nerves, with the dissipation of infla- 
tionary pressures by full production, and 
with the bridging of the gulf between 
wages and the cost of living, we can 
expect more maturity in collective bar- 
gaining—if it is given a chance. With 
this will come an era of industrial peace 
and harmonious labor-management re- 
lations, fulfilling the objectives of the 
Act of which I am very proud to be the 
author. 
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Left: The bilingual traffic sign is a symbol of Canada’s national. 
ity problem, Above: Lumbermen driving logs to Gatineau pulp mills 


A Look At Canada 


RECENT American writer, Mason 

Wade, has devoted a smallish book 
to a brief account of what he calls 
“the unknown North Americans.” This 
subtitle is more than justified if one 
considers the extraordinary ignorance 
that prevails generally in the United 
States regarding the French portion of 
Canada. This ignorance, curiously 
enough, has not been particularly mit- 
igated by the considerable flow of 
\merican tourists toward picturesque 
and quaint Quebec. On the contrary, 
the constant emphasis on quaintness has 
created a formidable mythology that is 
only beginning to crack in the face of 
some very substantial realities. 

Quebec has been depicted as a place 
that history forgot; an oasis of pre- 
revolutionary France in the New World; 
a page out of the eighteenth century 
where industrialism and the challenge 
of the twentieth century have been 
avoided. There is a large body of 
tourist literature that depicts the length 
and breadth of the province bordering 
the Saint Lawrence as an immense back- 
wash of bucolic ruralism, untouched 
and untouchable by such modern con- 
traptions as strikes, lockouts, labor un- 
rest, political passion, and partisan 
strife. Then there is another school, 


exemplified some time ago in a series 
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By. RICHARD PATTEE 


of pictures in a leading American mag- 
azine which painted Quebec to the 
world as a sort of bulwark of clerical 
reaction, strongly tinged with most of 
the worst elements of fascism. 

Although by no means as prominently 
mentioned as Portugal or Spain, “Fascist 
Quebec” nevertheless occupies its own 
little niche in the nomenclature of the 
left-wingers in this and other countries. 
To the English-speaking parts of Can- 
ada, the Canadiens of Quebec are still 
something of a mystery, not to say an 
irritation. One gets this in the English 
language press, in speeches and inter- 
views when the “French problem” is 
broached. The abyss that separates the 
one race from the other is all too real, 
as even the most casual observer of 
Canadian life is aware. 

The plain truth is that Canada as 
a modern institution is really two na- 
tions welded together constitutionally 
as one. Much of the difficulty rests on 
sentimental and emotional appraisals 
that run counter to history. Too many 
Anglo-Canadians look upon the French- 
speaking sectors of the population as 
just another minority, to be tolerated, 
if you will, but which ought to be 
assimilated for the good of the common- 
wealth. 

There is no question whatever that 





between the two races there is a very 
serious conqueror—conquered complex, 
tacitly stressed with undue frequence 
by the English-speaking majority. When- 
ever the French element expands be- 
yond the boundaries of Quebec, the 
cry is almost immediately raised of 
invasion and penetration. Hostility to 
the French language in the western 
provinces, irritation that French Ca- 
nadians should wish their own radio 
stations in such unlikely spots as 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, serve to 
maintain the atmosphere of tension 
and friction. Anglo-Canadians have a 
singular blind spot that insists that 
their compatriots of French origin ac- 
quire English in order to become full- 
fledged Canadians. French Canadians, 
however, are insistent that the nature 
of the partnership within the Dominion, 
based on a pact that does not imply 
fusion or consolidation at all, demands 
the utmost of mutual respect for lan- 
guage and religion. 

Economic inequality is probably one 
of the major influences in the discom- 
fort that characterizes most Anglo- 
French Canadian relations. The power 
and wealth of the Dominion are defi- 
nitely and firmly Anglo. The French 
Canadians are dominated financially 
and economically at every turn by the 
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Above: Fishermen like old Theophile 


Plourde love the close-knit 


community life of the Gaspe peninsula. Right: A typical French girl 


force of a capitalism that inevitably 
colors the atmosphere and determines 
the standards. There is, as a conse- 
quence, an inordinate amount of snap- 
ping and irritability demonstrated by 
both sides. 

French Canadians have a definitely 
minority attitude—comparable to that 
of minorities the world over and, keep- 
ing the proportions, not unlike that 
of Catholics in the United States, who 
again and again are made to feel that 
they are not entirely a part of the 
main stream of American civilization. 
French Canadians have tended, as a 
result, to live within themselves, seal- 
ing off the great province of Quebec 
as much as possible against influences 
that might undermine the solidarity 
and intergrity of their society. In this 
respect they have probably been entirely 
right. 

One of the features of this society 
that often annoys and irks Anglo-Ca- 
nadians ,and Americans is the effort 
to identify the Catholic faith with 
the French language. Notre foi et notre 
langue—our faith and our language— 
strikes many as an unreasonable juxta- 
position of conceprs that are really not 
particularly relevant. There is, of course, 
the danger of an exaggeration of this 
idea, which insists that the purity of 
the Catholic faith is in some curious 
way identified with a given language. 
This obviously cannot be true in a 
literal sense, since the Faith is preached 
m all tongues and the excellence of 
believers has nothing to do with the 
language in which they imbibed the 
doctrine. 


In the special case of French Canada 
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there is an explanation. The loss of 
the French language often means the 
breaking away from the French-speak- 
ing community—the drifting into Eng- 
lish-speaking society which, in general, 
is not Catholic. The loss of language 
should not be interpreted strictly as 
equivalent to the loss of faith. But the 
social phenomenon as such makes it 
evident that abandonment of French 
speech generally means identification 
with the other society which: may or 
may not be Catholic. It implies a 
loosening of the social moorings that 
in turn are closely allied to the re- 
ligious. The average spectator of the 
French Canadian scene may not realize 
to what degree French Canadian life 
is fully and completely integrated with 
religion and the extraordinary role of 
the parish and the parish priest in 
the common life of the mass of people. 
If the society is taken as a whole, the 
insistence on the alliance of faith and 
language may be understood. 

But this ancient Quebec is changing 
enormously. The fame of French Can- 
ada as the home of a sane and balanced 
rural economy is entirely justified. It 
would be hard in all this Western 
Hemisphere to find a more reasonable 
rural system, a saner land distribution, 
and a more praiseworthy organization 
of the rural communities than in 
Quebec. The preponderance of the 





small landowner; the close-knit com- 
munity around the parish; the preva- 
lence everywhere of co-operatives, and 
the hardiness and vigor of the Quebec 
peasant are features that place him 
apart as a human being who has 
achieved a form of economic life far 
more in harmony with the Papal pre- 
cepts for the social order than almost 
anything else in any other American 
country. ‘ 

But this rural Quebec is vanishing. 
No Canadian province has a_ larger 
proportion of urban population. Ontario 
has more farmers than Quebec itself. 
The statistics are very revealing in this 
regard. From 1921, at the conclusion 
of the first world war, to 1931, the 
urban population of Quebec increased 
37 per cent. From the latter year to 
1941, the increase was 16 per cent. The 
great impetus given to Canadian in- 
dustry during the war probably has 
augmented this number to a still higher 
level. The area of greater Montreal 
includes more than half of the entire 
population of the province. 

The enormous urbanization of the 
French Canadian population poses one 
of the gravest questions in the history 
of this community. The modern ten- 
dency has not been toward the develop- 
ment of small industries that spring 
from the soil and are in large part 
a prolongation of rural life itself. As 


A land of tensions, Canada’s problems are 


not only social and economic but psychological too 





















an able writer on this subject points 
out: “The new industrialism represents 


a literal invasion of financiers and 
economic agents from Great Britain, 
the United States, and English-speaking 
Canada.” (E. C. Hughes, French Can- 
ada in Transition) The entrepreneur or 
boss of these new undertakings is alien 
completely to the milieu in which he 
proposes to operate. He finds the labor 
supply at hand in the form of French 
Canadian peasants. 

Once the French Canadian becomes 
an urban laborer his way of life changes 
basically. He finds himself face to face 
with economic superiors who have lit- 
tle knowledge of his past and his tradi- 
tion, who do not speak his language, 
and who frequently have no particular 
regard for his religion. This transfer 
of population and transformation in 
the social sense represent one of the 
great tragedies of modern industrialism. 
it has meant in French Canada an 
uprooting that strikes deep at the whole 
structure of society. It places thousands 
upon thousands of French Canadians in 
a new environment for which their sev- 
eral centuries of history and experience 
does not particularly suit them. It is no 
small wonder then that the result has 
been not merely a striving for greater 
economic advantage, but a fierce defense 
of language and tradition. 

These problems must be considered 
not merely as social and economic, but 
as psychological. The situation in Can- 
ada is the clash of two mentalities, 
each with certain well-defined notions 
regarding the future of the country; 
each quite convinced of the excellence 
of its own system. 

The French Canadian who is re- 
fused a federal appointment because 
his English is not perfect feels a justi- 
fiable resentment in the light of the 
fact that only the slightest minority of 
Anglo-Canadians know a _ word of 
French. Moreover, the French language 
is not spoken in Canada merely through 
the charitable forbearance of the Eng- 
lish. The French language is the lan- 
guage of Canada just as much as Eng- 
lish and is so declared in law. Con- 
sequently, to speak French is not to 
commit the unpardonable crime of 
linguistic secession but to assert a right 
which the English themselves have will- 
ingly accorded or agreed upon. 


ATIONALISM has grown’ up 
PMisinsiads under these influences. 
Quebec has all the evidences of a people 
to whom the retention of their national 
identity is one of the all-powerful mo- 
tives for their existence. This is neither 
the time nor the place to indicate the 
course of Canadian politics with ref- 
erence to this matter of nationalism. 
Nationalism of a fairly intense kind 
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has been rampant in Quebec for years. 
Separatism as a solution has rarely 
been the political criterion of more 
than an infinitesimal minority. 

Some of the more ardent French have 
come extremely close to advocacy of 
some arrangement whereby Quebec 
might go its own way. Others compre- 
hend the great advantages of remaining 
within the framework of the Dominion. 
The very fact that French Canadians 
have poured into Ontario and the 
Western provinces gives French Ca- 
nadians a stake in the future of Canada 
that goes far beyond the province it- 
self. Nevertheless, provincial sentiment 
is intense. The daily press of Quebec 
rarely fails to devote considerable at- 
tention to the plight of the Acadians 
and others in the Maritime provinces 
and emphasizes without exception the 
duty of leadership of Quebec to those 
of French speech who are struggling 
for survival elsewhere. 

This whole problem of isolation 
versus a greater flexibility has come to 
the fore since the beginning of last 
year in the field of agricultural co- 
operatives. The problem has _ been 
posed regarding the desirability of con- 
fessional as against nonconfessional co- 
operatives and has become in recent 
months one of the major controversies 
in the province. The first gun in this 





> FLATTERER: One who says 
things to your face that he wouldn’t 
say behind your back. 

—ANON. 





polemic was fired a year ago when 
the well-known Dean of the Faculty 
of Social Science at Laval University, 
Father Georges Henri Levesque, O. P. 
published an article in the magazine 
of the co-operative movement Ensemble, 
entitled, “The Nonconfessionality of 
Co-operatives.” 

The importance of this whole problem 
will perhaps escape many American 
readers who are not conscious of the 
arguments pro and con in this busi- 
ness of strictly Catholic economic organ- 
izations as against those which have no 
religious character at all. Logically, in 
a society as heterogeneous religiously as 
the United States the question does not 
arise as it does in Catholic Quebec. In 
a community like French Canada where 
the overwhelming majority of those 
who till the soil, reap the crops, market 
the produce, and constitute the eco- 
nomic agents of society is entirely 
Catholic, it is not particularly odd that 
organizations devoted to such prosaic 
but necessary purposes as egg market- 
ing, milk co-operatives, and the like 
should be Catholic in nature. But, the 
question has now been presented that 
there is no inherent reason why good 





Catholics, with no danger to their faith, 
should not participate in - econom 
enterprises which are nonconfessiong 
in character, just as a Catholic dog 
not ascertain whether the managers oj 
a bank with which he does business ay 
necessarily coreligionists. 

Father Levesque’s first article cause 
a storm of protest in Canada, Th 
Ecole Sociale Populaire of Montreal, 
under the direction of the Jesuits, pub. 
lished a reply which was given oop, 
siderable publicity in reviews and jy 
the press. The controversy has involved 
the Catholic opinion not only of Quebe 
but of the entire Dominion and is gil} 
in the state of active debate. 
























































T IS logical that if the doctrine of 

nonconfessionality becomes accepted 
as the correct norm or criterion, a pro- 
found change will take place in Frend 
Canada. Passions have risen around the 
issue, since it strikes very deep at senti- 
ments of nationalism and _ provincial 
patriotism. There has long been fear of 
the influence of United States ideas on 
the co-operation in the labor and gen. 
eral economic fields between Catholics 
and non-Catholics. Some French ( 
nadians, strongly nationalist in their 
attitude, see in. the advance of non 
confessionality a wedge in the solid 
structure of Canadian life. Father Gav. 
drault, Dominican Provincial, calls at 
tention to the danger that lies ina 
too strict interpretation of confession. 
ality. In the cities many French ( 
nadians are under constant pressutt 
to form a part of mixed communities 
and participate in economic affairs that 
involve relations with non-Catholic. 
To resist too strenuously this demand 
may well lead to the loss to the Church 
of many of the faithful. 

French Canada is caught in the mids 
of a gigantic transformation toward in- 
dustrialism that will certainly make in- 
creasingly difficult the magnificent rural 
life it has heretofore enjoyed. The 
virtues of the French Canadian _ people 
are numerous and admirable. Theit 
service to the Church has been pos 
tively monumental. Their hardihood, 
tenacity of conviction, and whole-souled 
devotion to their ideas cannot fail t 
win for them the widest recognition. 
The confessionality controversy tha 
now divides them is a matter for them 
to settle. Catholics of unquestioned 
orthodoxy are differing on an important 
question that strikes at the root of the 
whole social order in the Dominion. 
It is not for us in the United States 
to say that our pattern is the best o 
that what we do here is recommendable 
elsewhere. Canadian conditions are no 
ours. One cannot fail to watch with 
interest this debate over the futur 
course of Canadian Catholic life. 
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Taxpayers Headache 


By JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


Above: Rep. John Taber has his shears handy, but 
budget cutting is a tough job; he aims at a six 
billion dollar reduction. Right: Republican Repre- 
sentatives in symbolic broom ceremony. They want 
to sweep away the cobwebs in Congressional minds 


IG government and high taxes are 

here to stay. Despite all the brave 
talk on Capitol Hill about slashing ex- 
penditures and reducing taxes, Amer- 
ican taxpayers are going to have to foot 
an enormous bill. Not only this year but 
probably for a generation. 

For the next fiscal year, President 
Truman has submitted to Congress a 
budget of $37,500,000,000. That amount 
is four times more than was spent for 
federal government in 1940—the prewar 
year when government expenditures 
reached their peacetime peak. To put 
it another way, government at the pro- 
posed rate of spending would eat up 
more than four out of every ten dollars 
of the national income. 

Government costs have been mount- 
ing year by year, but the sharpest climb 
took place in the last fourteen years, 
since ‘former President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was swept into office on a cam- 
paign pledge to reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment. It was not until the adminis- 
tration of former President Theodore 
Roosevelt (1908-1912) that the federal 
appropriations during the lifetime of a 
session of Congress (two years) amounted 
to as much as a billion dollars. And it 
was not until the administration of 
President Calvin Coolidge that the 
country saw its first billion-dollar bud- 
get. When Democrats in Congress cried 
out against such colossal extravagance, 
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a Republican Senator defended the 
Coolidge budget with the proud boast 
that the United States was a “billion- 
dollar country.” That same Senator prob- 
ably would have swooned if anyone had 
then predicted that in less than a quar- 
ter of a century Congress would be asked 
to spend thirty-seven billions. 

The sharp rate at which government 
costs have accelerated does not appear 
until the present cost of government 
functions is set down side by side with 
prewar costs. About the only item of 
government costs that has remained sta- 
tionary in the last decade is the Presi- 
dent's salary, which is still $75,000. Al- 
most everything else has gone up. 

In 1940, for example, it cost $639,000 
to prepare the annual estimates of gov- 
ernment expenditures. In 1946 the 
Bureau of the Budget spent about five 
times as much—$3,277,000. It took 
$639,000 to run the Executive Office in 
the last prewar year; $728,000 in 1946. 

The Civil Service Commission got 


Hhaee government spend- 


ing is on the books to stay, 
and the budget trimmers 


ean’t relieve our headaches 


International 


along on $90,000,000 in 1940; in 1946 
its appropriation was $264,000,000. The 
cost of operating the Federal Courts 
jumped from $10,000,000 to $14,000,000 
in the same six-year period. For the next 
fiscal year the courts are asking for $19,- 
000,000. Congress struggled along on 
$22,000,000 before the war; for the next 
fiscal year it is asking for $51,800,000. 

And so it goes all down the line. The 
Department of Commerce spent $20,- 
000,000 before the war, now wants $260,- 
800,000. The Department of Labor 
spent $19,300,000 in 1940, this year it is 
asking for $106,242,000. After scrimping 
along on the lowest budget in the entire 
government setup for many years—$24,- 
000,000 in 1940—the Department of 
State is asking for $117,000,000. 

The Post Office Department, which 
operated in the black for a year or two 
under Postmaster General James A. Far- 
ley, is again in the red with a deficit of 
$350,000,000, which the taxpayers will 
have to make up unless Congress in- 
creases postal rates. 

During the depression years one of 
the Government’s largest expenditures 
was relief for the jobless, which 
amounted to more than a billion a year. 
About as much is provided in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for relief of the destitute 
of foreign countries—$645,000,000 to be 
spent by the War Department in occu 
pied countries, $387,000,000 by the State 
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Department for foreign relief in coun- 
tries cut off from assistance by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, and $76,000,000 for foreign 
refugees. 

With crime-flourishing, as it did after 
the first World War, the cost of control- 
ling it has nearly trebled—$33,000,000 
before the war, $85,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year. In 1940 it cost $48,000,000 
to promote public health; next year the 
cost will be $182,000,000. 

Although the Government’s present 
policy is to hold down outlay for public 
works, the projects that are to be built 
in the next fiscal year will cost much 
more than before the war. The Interior 
Department is asking for $363,000,000, 
twice the amount spent in prewar years. 
Reclamation projects will cost $178,000,- 
000, as against $96,000,000 before the 
war. 

The same is true of other public proj- 
ects. Rivers and harbors improvements 
cost $210,000,000 before Pearl Harbor; 
the present budget calls for $689,000,000. 
More than $435,000,000 is to be spent 
on public roads in the next year. In 1940 
the outlay was only $169,000,000. 

The last few years have seen a great 
expansion of new government activities 
initiated in the early years of the New 
Deal. Regulation of civil aviation, for 
example, cost only $25,000,000 in 1940, 
in 1946 $71,000,000. In 1940 the Govern- 
ment spent only $19,000,000 on public 
housing, next year it proposes to spend 
$173,000,000. 

\ll normal functions of the Govern- 
ment have grown increasingly costly, but 








Below: Members of Capitol police force read the pink slips which tell them 
they are out ‘of a job. Suggested cuts in government personnel affect 
500.000 workers. Right: Republican Senator Styles Bridges, one of the 
four horsemen of the tax committees, admires his herd of toy elephants 


it is the outlay that grew out of the 
war that runs into really big money. 

In 1940 it cost the United States only 
$903,000,000 for all the functions of the 
Army. For the next fiscal year the Army 
has been allocated $6,700,000,000. The 
Navy, in peace time the favored branch 
of the armed services, spent $890,649,000 
in 1940. Its budget allowance for the 
next fiscal year is $4,400,000,000. 

One item alone in the Army’s budget, 
$804,000,000 for supplies such as food, 
clothing, and medicines, is almost as 
much as the Army’s entire budget in 
1940. New weapons at a time when the 
country is enjoying an uneasy peace will 
cost $338,000,000. The signal corps, 
which was happy to get only $6,455,000 
in the last prewar year, has been allo- 
cated $100,000,000 for the next year. 
Before the war the Panama Canal oper- 
ated on a budget of $9,000,000; its pres- 


_ent budget allowance is $25,526,000. It 


even costs twice as much to educate offi- 
cers at West Point as it did before the 
war. The Military Academy’s prewar 
budget was $3,000,000, next year’s budget 
is $6,378,000. 

The faith of many taxpayers in bat- 
tleships may have been shaken by the 
Bikini atom bomb tests, but the Navy 
is asking for $344,000,000 for construc- 
tion of new battlecraft, a sum five times 
as large as that spent for ships in 1940 
and about a third as much as the whole 
Navy cost before the war. The total 
Navy budget amounts to about half of 
the total prewar expenses of the entire 
government. A major item in the Navy 
budget is $815,000,000 for the air arm, 





which in 1940 cost only. $49,494,009, 
Before the war the training of nayal 
reservists cost $8,500,000, for the same 
the Navy now wants $110,000,000. 

On atomic research in the next fiscal 
year the Government will spend $443. 
244,000, twice as much as was spent in 
the previous year. And, despite the 
efforts of the world’s statesmen to out 
law the atomic bomb, atomic research 
in this country is still directed mainly 
to the perfection of atomic weapons. 

Another large expenditure, resulting 
directly from the war, is the cost of look. 
ing after the veterans. In 1940 the Vet. 
erans’ Administration spent $556,673, 
000, in 1946 $4,410,000,000. Before the 
war veterans’ pensions cost only $417, 
000,000; in the next fiscal year the cost 
will be $2,492,000,000. In addition to 
that staggering sum, which is twice the 
cost of the entire government in the last 
year of the Coolidge Administration, a 
billion dollars is provided as a subsidy 
for employing veterans in the on-the-job 
training program. Another billion is 
allotted for educating veterans in schools 
and colleges. Almost a billion is pro- 
vided for benefits to jobless veterans. 
Merely to administer the program will 
cost $870,000,000, a sum almost as large 
as the entire Army spent in 1940. 

The War also added another stagger- 
ing burden to the taxpayer’s tax load- 
the interest on the public debt. In 1940 
the debt was costing more than one 
billion dollars a year in service charges, 
In the next fiscal year it will cost $4, 
950,000,000, almost five times as much. 

Another index of the rate at which 
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the Government has grown is the in- 
crease in the size of Uncle Sam’s work 
force. During the war the number of 
civilians working for the Government 
reached a peak of 3,770,000 in June 
1945—one for every forty-five persons in 
the population. Since then the federal 
payroll has been pruned to 2,300,000 
and by the end of the next fiscal year 
the Government plans to lop off an- 
other 200,000. But even if that goal is 
achieved, the Government will still have 
three times as many employees as it had 
in 1939. Three agencies of government 
alone—the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Post Office, and the Treasury—now have 
almost as many employees as the 1939 
total of 900,000 for the whole Federal 
Government. 

If the President's $37,500,000,000 bud- 
get carried over the cost of liquidating 
temporary government activities inci- 
dental to the waging of the war, there 


would be a good prospect of eventually . 


bringing government expenditures down 
to within striking distance of those of 
prewar years. But it does not. Most of 
the wartime activities and the wartime 
agencies have already been liquidated. 
The functions of government provided 
for in the budget for the next fiscal year 
are continuing functions. 

This was the stark fact that the Re- 
publicans ran up against when they 
began looking for items that could be 
flashed. They discovered immediately 
that five main divisions of expenditures 
alone accounted for more than $31,000.- 
000,000 of the budget total. National 
defense was down for $14,726,000,000; 
veterans services and benefits $7,601,- 
000,000; interest on public debt $4,950.- 
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Budget trouble hits everybody. Tax collectors when deadline date draws near 


000,000; social welfare, health and se- 
curity $1,570,000,000, and tax refunds 
$2,155,000,000. 

At the time of writing, an effort is 
being made to reduce the budget by 
$6,000,000,000, bringing the total budget 
down to $31,500,000,000. Among the 
cuts under consideration are a $1,750,- 
000,000 slash in the President’s $11,000,- 
000,000 request for regular military 
activities of the Army and Navy and an 
added cut of $500,000,000 in proposed 
expenditures for civil functions of the 
War Department. Other cuts are con- 
templated, but at the time of writing 
it is impossible to know whether they 
will be adopted and how much actual 
saving will result. 

Interest on the public debt, which 
now stands at $259,000,000,000, will re- 
main stationary unless the debt is scaled 
down. Even if Congress should adopt a 
policy of maintaining taxes at their pres- 
ent level—they seem not to be so dis- 


posed—the amount that could be paid 
oft on the debt each year would be 
trifling in proportion to its size. 

Similarly inflexible is the matter of 
tax refunds. So long as the Government 

overcollects from the taxpayers, the over- 
charges must be repaid. 

Instead of decreasing, expenditures 
for social welfare, health, and security 
are likely to increase. The Government 
has accepted responsibility for old-age 
assistance, unemployment insurance, and 
social security insurance; and there can 
be no turning back. An economy-minded 
Congress may resist pressure to expand 
government activities in this field, but 
the whole trend of government every- 
where is toward a wider and wider re- 
sponsibility for the welfare and health 
of its citizens. 

The taxpayer's one hope of relief from 
his present high tax burden is the 
achievement of world peace. If the 
threat to the nation’s security could be 
removed, it would be possible to reduce 
the armed forces to something like their 
prewar status. This in turn would per- 
mit a drastic cut in the cost of national 
defense. 

But who can believe that such a highly 
desired objective is.in sight? It may be 
ten years or more before we can pull 
our troops out of Europe and Japan. 
And nothing that has yet happened at 
the series of peace talks between the 
representatives of the great powers 
would justify the reduction of our na- 
tional defense below the present scale, 
which many military experts consider 
altogether inadequate. 

From the Republican budget trim- 
mers—the four horsemen of the Senate 
and House tax committees, Senators 
Styles Bridges and Eugene Millikin and 
Representatives Harold Knutson and 
John Taber,—the country has heard 
much talk of cutting the government 
personnel back to near prewar size. If 
this were done some estimate the sav- 
ing would be as high as $1,000,000,000. 

Some pruning there will be undoubt- 
edly, but government will still be a 
colossus and it is here to stay. 





Actor’s Lament 


> After an overwhelmingly successful opening on 
Broadway, the late John Barrymore was relaxing 


in his drawing room. 


“After that applause,” Gene Fowler observed, 
“I guess you've seen just about everything worth 


. seeing in the theater.” 


“Everything but one,” sighed Barrymore. 


“What's that?” Fowler inquired. 





“I’ve never had the pleasure of sitting in the audience and watching 


me act,” said John. 


—(M rs.) Audrey Owens 
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VINCENT W. HARTNETT 


IUustrated by HENRY HARTMAN 


HEN the doctor left Karl Bren- 

ner’s room, his grand-daughter 
Elsa and her fiancé Arthur Engels tip- 
toed in. The doctor had whispered 
to them outside—coronary thrombosis. 
Any quick movement, any undue ex- 
ertion, might dislodge the blood clot 
and cause it to reach the heart. 

Elsa, eyes full of tears, embraced her 
grandfather. Arthur stood awkwardly 
by the bed in the shadowy room whose 
walls were lined with portraits of 
music’s immortals, 

“There, there, my child,” said Bren- 
ner gently, “don’t take on so. It takes 
more than this to kill a young fellow 
like me.” 

“A good rest is all you need, Pro- 
fessor,” young Arthur said eagerly. “I 
knew you were rehearsing too strenu- 
ously for tonight’s concert.” 

“A good rest, indeed!” Karl Brenner 
exclaimed. “One would think I was 
an invalid! Did I not survive three 
years of Buchenwald?” 

Elsa dabbed at her eyes with Arthur’s 
big handkerchief. 

“That’s just it, Grandfather. Three 
years of prison camp, and then taking 
up this concert work in America as 
though you were not seventy. It’s high 
time you stopped your labors and let 
us take care of you.” 

The old man did not answer at 
once. He was wearier than he would 
admit. The war had first taken his 
fortune, then it had brought the hor- 
rors of a concentration camp. After 
liberation, there had still been months 
of insecurity. If he had had only him- 
self to think of, he might long ago 
have given up the struggle. But he 
had Elsa to provide for, and in addi- 
tion there was the mission he had taken 
upon himself, to help establish the 
musical reputation of Elsa’s fiancé, in 
whom he knew there was great genius. 

The young pianist’s voice broke his 
reverie. 

“I phoned McMasters, chairman of 
the concert committee, Dr. Brenner. He 
said to tell you of course they under- 
stand and that, though it will be a 
16 


great disappointment to all, they will 
have Van Kluytens conduct tonight.” 

Weak though he was, the old man 
sat up abruptly. 

“Van Kluytens! And who is Van 
Kluytens to introduce your concerto? 
That old fool doesn’t know what a 
concerto is!” 

“Grandfather, Grandfather!” Elsa was 
terrified. ““The doctor warned that you 
must not excite yourself.” 

Muttering savagely, Brenner sank 
back. 

“What a time to get sick! [ am 
ashamed of myself.” 

It had all been too good to last. 
Invited to conduct the July Fourth con- 
cert at the Stadium, he had visualized 
the scene of which he had so often 
dreamed at Buchenwald. To take his 
place again on the podium as a free 
man, and to introduce to the world 
his protegé’s Vienna Concerto. It had 
seemed symbolic that his first appear- 
ance in America should be on this 
Independence Day program, when he 
could in his own way pay back part 
of the debt he felt to the country which 
had liberated him. 

A sudden stabbing pain in his chest 
made him wince. He felt nauseated. He 


did not fear death. He had lived the . 


truth that was in him. But to die now! 
Karl Brenner fought down the pain. 

“They will all be there tonight, 
Arthur—the critics who count. Everard 
Abbott of the Tribune, Marshall of the 
Times, Kennedy of the Sun. It is your 
great chance.” 

Brenner's voice grew fierce. 

“Tell McMasters that I am better. 
Tell him I will conduct tonight after 
all. Van Kluytens indeed!” 

Engels looked away. “I will not have 
it.” 


a reach the heart, the 


_song of freedom must be sung 


by those who have suffered 


its loss 


Brenner glared at him. “Then | yj 
phone myself!” 

“But the doctor said, Grand) 
ther. ...” 

“Hang what the doctor said, Ely 
Who knows better how I feel, the dy 
tor or I?” Brenner pointed to th 

, phone, 

He dozed tranquilly for a few hou, 
but it was with difficulty that he dress 
that evening, stopping every few seconj 
to draw a deep breath. The sharp pain 
had moved from behind his righ 
shoulder to his left side now. 

When Elsa was not watching, ly 
had taken a letter from his desk. Teay 
were in his eyes as he scanned it. Mor 
than once, Karl Brenner had read ani 
re-read the tattered pages, drawin 
courage and inspiration from them ip 
his darkest hours. 

The letter was in his pocket whe 
they drove to the Stadium. Elsa had 
made the physician accompany them 
Dr. Bailey had at first angrily refused. 

“How can I help that old tyrant, il 
he will not take my orders? I am not 
a miracle-worker!” 

Sharp at eight-thirty, Brenner walked 
-out on the platform, leaning on Engel’ 
strong shoulder. The applause wa 
thunderous. 

Brenner looked anxiously at the pres 
box. Abbott, Marshall, and the other 
critics would be there, the men whos 
printed words meant the success o 
failure of composers and conducton 
Abbott, notorious for his conservatism, 
had written fulsomely of Brenner in 

~ his morning column. “Dean of living 
conductors,” he had called him. But 
Abbott had only briefly noted the faa 
that there would be the first public 
performance of- the Vienna Concerto, 
composed by Arthur Engels, the young 
Austrian pianist who was to play that 
night. 

Brenner motioned to the audienc 
to cease applauding. He drew the tat 
tered letter from his pocket, straighten- 
ing his tired shoulders as he did ». 
His fierce will fought the choking and 
the sharp pain.” 

“For some of us, dear friends,” he 
said, “freedom is a doubly cherished 
thing. It is cherished anew in its rf 
birth, having once been lost. Before 
we play the Overture to Rienzi, I wil 
read you words that its immortal com 
poser, Richard Wagner, wrote to my 
old teacher, Fritz Reinhardt, on the 
eve of Rienzi’s first performance, -i0 
the year 1842.” The film across his 
eyes blurred his vision, but he knew 
the scrawled writing by heart. He 
clasped the microphone tightly. 

“‘In Rienzi I try to portray the 
struggle of the common people in 
medieval Rome for freedom. Perhaps 
I have failed. The people of Dresden 
may not understand. But it will be 
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worth all the labors of the past six 
years, if my music reaches their hearts.’ ”’ 

The thousands in the Stadium were 
very silent. 

“Richard Wagner’s words may well 
be spoken of the second number on 
our program tonight, the Vienna Con- 
certo. Written by a young pianist whom 
I consider to be a really great com- 

r, it tells the story of another 
struggle for freedom, a struggle that 
is still going on. It will be worth the 
labors and the sufferings of the past 
seven years, if this music too reaches 
your hearts.” 

The old man turned slowly around, 
tapped with his baton on the stand. 

As the cellos and violins seized the 
noble melody of Rienzi’s prayer, Karl 
Brenner's tired old heart swelled in 
triumph. He had often led this over- 
ture, but he knew no other performance 
in his long life could rival tonight's. 

As they passed into the final glorious 
potpourri of sound, he felt pain hot 
as fire stab his breast, but now he 
was beyond the power of pain to ter- 
rify or compel. Out in the darkness 
he could almost see Richard Wagner's 
approving face, and Reinhardt, his old 
teacher, seemed to be looking on, too. 

It was very like a dream. The lovely 
melodic theme of Arthur's Vienna Con- 
certo, defined subtly and brilliantly on 
the keyboard. The clamor of the brasses, 
telling of madness and persecution. The 
full-bodied challenge of the strings, 
scorning brutality and terror. When 
they had finished he knew, as one 
hearing from a great distance, that 
their audience was wild with en- 
thusiasm. 

In the dressing room afterward, 
Arthur held the crowd back. Karl Bren- 
ner sat easily in hisearmchair, smiling 
at the doctor’s black stethoscope. 

“Do not ask me how,” the physician 
said, “I am only a doctor. All I know 
is that the clot seems to have dissolved.” 

Abbott of the Tribune shouldered 
his way in, his round face red with 
excitement. 

“I am not a man given to easy en- 
thusiasms, Dr. Brenner,” he said, “but 
I will- tell you now what I will tell 
the world in the morning. The Vienna 
Concerto is the greatest piece of its 
kind that this century has produced!” 

Karl Brenner smiled an old man’s 
smile as he patted Elsa’s hand. 

“Of course,” he agreed. “I am glad 
that there is one man here with good 
sense.” 

He snorted at Arthur, who was bend- 
ing anxiously over him. 

“Van Kluytens indeed!” 


When Elsa was not watching, he had 
taken a letter from his desk. Tears 
were in his eyes as he scanned it 
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1. At the age of twenty-four, Francesca Cabrini (played 
by Carla Dare) enters the House of Providence, 


an 
orphanage in Codogno, Italy, 


to serve her novitiate. 


4 touching scene in the film comes when three chil- 
lren pass by. One is having a birthday and no presents. 
The young nun kneels with them to pray for a miracle. 


8 


2. Sent to America, young Sister Cabrini settled in 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., to found an orphanage. This is how 
the shot was taken showing her scrubbing outer walls. 


“Citizen 


OMETIME this year American moviegoers will 
be able to see a dramatized biography of the 
first United States citizen to be canonized—St. 
Frances Cabrini. Some 350 actresses were inter- 
viewed before the title role was given to Carla 
Dare,-an “unknown.” Miss Dare was born in 


4. Carla Dare (left) is shown behind the scenes with 
Eoli Gambreila, who plays Sister Euphemia, as they 
make final costume adjustments before going on the set. 
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5. Fred Ryle, makeup genius, has to reverse the usual 
process and deglamorize the nun, aging her as_ the 
film years roll by. Here he touches up_ her hair. 


Caint | A SIGN PICTURE STORY 


Chicago and first appeared in plays at Marycrest 

College and later at the Goodman Theatre, affili 

ated with the Chicago Art Institute. These photos 

were made during the shooting of some of the 

scenes of the film, directed by Harold Young, at 

the New York RKO-Pathe studios. 
6. This scene in “Citizen Saint,’ where Mother Cabrini 
is calmly awaiting death at Columbus. Hospital, which 
she founded, is reminiscent of Whistler’s “Mother.” 


7. An over-all view as the death scene of the sixty- 8. Mother Cabrini died in Chicago in 1917. This is 
seven-year-old nun was prepared for shooting. It was the scene in the picture. Death came while she - was 
rehearsed many times before it was finally recorded. seated, “Anna” (Marie Caruso) standing behind her chair. 
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The Perpetuity of the Mass 





How can one argue that when Our Lord said, “Do this 
in remembrance of me,” He meant His Apostles (and 
their successors) to change bread and wine into His Body 
and Blood during the following centuries? Cannot these 
words merely indicate that the commemoration was to be 
limited solely to the Last Supper? 









Up to recent times Catholic theologians have considered 
it superfluous to prove by special arguments that the in- 
stitution of the Holy Eucharist was not something limited 
to the Last Supper but was to perdure in perpetuity. In 
modern times, however, certain critics have argued from 
the fact that the words, “do this in remembrance of me,” 
are found only in the Gospel of St Luke and in St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians and not in St. Matthew’s 
and St. Mark’s account ef the Last Supper, they must be an 
interpolation and cannot be used to demonstrate that Christ 
intended that the celebration of the Eucharist be repeated. 

\gainst this supposition we present the following argu- 
ments briefly in support of the texts found in St. Luke and 
St. Paul: 

a) All the ancient manuscripts of the Gospel according 
to St. Luke, with a very few exceptions, and all the manu- 
scripts of the First Epistle to the Corinthians contain the 
words, “do this in remembrance of me.” Also all the ancient 
writers who quote the texts from St. Paul and St. Luke 
include the words which the critics wish to rule out. 

b) It would have been impossible for St. Paul to add these 
words in his Epistle without justification. As he himself 
declared, he was not teaching his own doctrine but that 
which he had received from the Lord, either by direct revela- 
tion or indirectly from other Apostles. Moreover, he was 
only recalling to the minds of the Corinthians that which 
he had already preached to them. If he had introduced any- 
thing new, his converts would have become aware of it, and 
ilso the other Apostles, who were present at the Last Supper, 
would have contradicted him. 

Independently of the genuineness of the texts referred to 
ibove, arguments can be presented from the manner in 
vhich the Last Supper was celebrated that it was the inten- 
tion of Christ that it should be continued by His Apostles 
ind their successors. We present two such considerations: 

a) The institution of the Eucharist was associated with 
the celebration of the eating of the Paschal lamb. Since the 
sacrifice of the Paschal lamb was repeated to remind the 
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Jews of their deliverance, so 1t would seem only appropriate 
that it be the intention of Christ that the real sacrifice 
which He instituted at the Last Supper, “for many unto the 
forgixeness of sins,” should be repeated to remind His fol- 
lowers of their deliverance from sin and death. 

b) Christ referred to His Blood as the “blood of the new 
covenant” (Matt. 26:28; Mark 14:24). In St. Luke the words 
are: “this cup is the new covenant in my blood” (22:20), 
By its very nature a testament or covenant is instituted to 
endure for a long period of time as we can see from the 
Old Testament (Exodus 24:8). As the ancient covenant was 
initiated in the blood of victims sacrificed by Moses and was 
renewed by similar sacrifices through the ages, so Christ 
willed that the Eucharist should be a perpetual memorial 
of the New Testament initiated in His Blood (I Cor. 11:26). 

Although there is no direct text in St. Matthew and St. 
Mark commanding that the sacred rite performed by Jesus 
be repeated by the disciples, it was necessary for Christ to 
transmit that power so that His promises might be fulfilled. 
In the sixth chapter of the Gospel according to St. John 
we have the Saviour’s discourse on the Eucharist. In this 
discourse He foretold that which He accomplished at the 
Last Supper. For our present purpose we shall quote a 
pertinent passage. “ ‘I am the bread of life. . . . If anyone 
eat of this bread he shall live forever; and the bread that 
I will give is my flesh for the life of the world.’ The Jews 
on that account argued with one another, saying, ‘How can 
this man give us his flesh to eat?’ Jesus therefore said to them, 
‘Amen, amen, I say to you, unless you eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his blood, you shall not have life 


in you. He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood has life * 


everlasting and 1 will raise him up on the last day. For my 
flesh is food indeed, and my blood is drink indeed. He who 
eats my flesh, and drinks my blood, abides in me and I in 
him.’ (John 6:49-57). From this it should be evident that 
Christ did not intend the Eucharist merely for His Apostles 
nor for the generation of His time but for all those unto 
the end of time who would abide in Him and He in them. 
Therefore He must have established the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders at the same time as that of the Eucharist, giving t¢ 
His Apostles, and through them to all their successors in the 
hierarchy, the power to consecrate the bread and wine into 
His Body and Blood as He Himself had done. 

We can also point out that unless it were based upon the 
explicit command of Christ, we cannot explain how the 
celebration of the Eucharist was so quickly adopted in the 
infant Church. What reason other than that they knew they 
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yere fulfilling the will of Christ could have prompted the 

imitive Christians to celebrate in their meetings the 
fucharistic rite? For instances of this see—Acts 2:42; 20:7-11; 
[ Cor. 10:16.: , 

It would be possible to extend the proof of the Catholic 
yeaching on the Eucharist and the Mass to great lengths by 
yracing its history back to Apostolic times but this need not 
be done at present. We shall merely recall that the first great 
revolt against the traditional teaching on these points came 
with the Protestant revolt in the sixteenth century. The 
esence of that revolt was the repudiation of the teaching 
quthority of the Catholic Church. Its particular bearing on 
the points under discussion at present is that it resulted in 
a break with the belief of the past ages in the Real Presence 
and a repudiation of the Sacrifice of the Mass. In more 
modern times attacks have come not only from those who 
reject the authority of the Church but who deny the Divinity 
of Christ and the whole supernatural nature of the Christian 
revelation. In the midst of this confusion of doctrine and 
unbelief, the Catholic Church stands forth today as ever 
in the defense of the truth delivered to her by Christ, and 
as a result we Catholics of the twentieth century do that 
which the author of the Didache, or The Doctrine of the 
Twelve Apostles (composed probably toward the end of 
the first century) exhorted his contemporaneous Christians 
to do: “On the Lord’s day come together, break bread and 
petform the Eucharist after confessing your transgressions, 
that your sacrifice may be pure. But let none who has a 
quarrel with his fellow join in your meeting until they are 
reconciled, that your sacrifice may not be defiled. For this 
is that (sacrifice) which was spoken by the Lord: ‘In every 
place and time offer me a clean oblation, for I am a great 
king, saith the Lord, and my name is wonderful among the 
heathen.’ ”” 


Anglo-Catholics 


Who are the Anglo-Catholics? Are their teachings and 
services similar to those of the Catholic Church?—-.. w., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Anglo-Catholics are members of a party within the Church 
of England and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States. They are also sometimes called High Church- 
men as opposed to Low Churchmen and Broad Churchmen. 

The Anglo-Catholic or High Church party had its origin 
in the Tractarian or Oxford Movement (not to be confused 
with the Oxford Groups or Buchmanism of recent times) 
which began in 1833 with Keble’s sermon on “National 
Apostasy” and the publication of the first three “Tracts for 
the Times” later in the same year. The leaders of this 
movement disliked the subjection of the Church of England 
to the civil authority of the English Parliament. It was the 
avowed aim of the Tractarians to arouse a consciousness of 
a Church spiritually independent of political interference 
and faithful to the teaching of Christ. Their researches in 
the field of ecclesiastical history, particularly of the early 
Church and the Protestant Reformation, made them begin 
to think along more Catholic lines and to labor to restore 
much that had been rejected in the setting up of the 
Established Church under Edward VI and Elizabeth. The 
general trend of the “Tracts” was directed to show that the 
Anglican “Articles of Religion” and the Book of Common 
Prayer could be interpreted in a Catholic sense. 

There is no need to trace the history of the Tractarians 
who began to be called Anglo-Catholics. They gained many 
adherents and also aroused violent opposition. The origins 
and trend of the movement have been well expressed by its 
Principal leader, John Henry Newman, in the following 
passage: ‘‘From beginnings so small, from elements of thought 
% fortuitous, with prospects so unpromising, the Anglo- 
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Catholic party suddenly became a power in the National 
Church, and an object of alarm to her rulers and friends. 
Its originators would have found it difficult to say what they 
aimed at of a practical kind: rather, they put forth views 
and principles for their own sake, because they were true, 
as if they were obliged to say them; and, as they might be 
themselves surprised at their earnestness in uttering them, 
they had as great cause to be surprised at the success which 
attended their propagation. And, in fact, they could only 
say that those doctrines were in the air; that to assert was to 
prove, and that to explain was to persuade; and that the 
Movement in which they were taking part was the birth of 
a crisis rather than of a place. In a very few years-a school 
of opinion was formed, fixed in its principles, indefinite and 
progressive in their range; and it extended itself into every 
part of the country. If we inquire what the world thought 
of it, we have still more to raise our wonder; for, not to 
mention the excitement it caused in England, the Movement 
and its party-names were known to the police of Italy and 
to the backwoodsmen of America. And so it proceeded, get- 
ting stronger and stronger every year, till it came into col- 
lision with the Nation, and that Church of the Nation, 
which it began by professing especially to serve.” (Apologia, 
p. 76) 

Because of this collision with the English state and its 
church by law established, Newman and hundreds of others, 
who had begun to hope for an eventual corporate reunion 
with Rome, saw the inconsistency and the ‘hopelessness of 
their situation and became Catholics. While it failed to bring 
the Established Church into Catholic unity, the Tractarian 
Movement did succeed in planting among the variety of 
Anglican religious life a Catholic party, the Anglo-Catholics, 
who in varying degrees accept Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tices. As a result we have within the Anglican and Protestant 
Episcopal Churches some men who accept the “Articles of 
Religion” in a Catholic sense and some who do not or reject 
them altogether; some who profess belief in the Mass and 
some who repudiate it as a blasphemy; some who believe in * 
the confession of sins and others who are horrified by the 
idea; some who pray for the dead and some who call this 
superstition; some who permit remarriage after divorce and 
others who regard this as a great sin; some who insist on 
the truth of eternal punishment and others who reject the 
idea as absurd; and so on. 

While it is true that the Anglo-Catholics do accept Catholic 
doctrines and practices, it is largely a matter of personal 
choice and inclination. They remain a party within an 
organization the majority of whose members reject what they 
hold most sacred. 


Prayer to Our Lady Help of Christians 


Will you please print a prayer to Our Lady Help of 
Christians? My work brings me in contact with many 
Catholic families and this was one of their requests. I 
could not obtain it in any religious store.—B.L., NEW YORK, 
N. ¥. 


The following is the shortest of four prayers to Our Lady 
Help of Christians in the new American edition of the 
Raccolta and is attributed to St. John Bosco: 

“O Mary, powerful Virgin, thou art the mighty and glori- 
ous protector of holy Church; thou art the marvelous help 
of Christians; thou art terrible as an army in battle array; 
thou alone hast destroyed every heresy in the whole world. 
In the midst of our anguish, our struggles, and our distress 
defend us from the power of the enemy and at the hour of 
our death receive our souls in paradise. Amen.” 

There is an indulgence of three years for each recitation 
and a plenary indulgence, under the usual conditions, when 
it has been devoutly recited every day for a month. 
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Marriage Cases 


1) I am acquainted with a young couplé who were re- 
cently married before a civil official. The wife is a Catholic. 
The husband is a non-Catholic who had been married 
previously but that marriage was annulled. I have been 
informed that the man is now taking instructions to be- 
come a Catholic and.that a Catholic marriage will take 
place soon. There have been many comments pro and con 
relative to the case and I have wondered if such a marriage 
could take place.—NON-CATHOLIC INQUIRER. 

2) My son, a Catholic, went through a civil marriage 
ceremony with a Catholic girl who had previously been 
married validly according to Church law. She had obtained 
a civil divorce. After a short time my son and his wife 
separated. What I wish to know is whether or not there 
is a possibility of his being able to marry another Catholic 
girl in-accordance with Church law. I know that he will 
have to obtain a civil divorce before such a marriage could 
take place in order to avoid civil prosecution for bigamy.— 
MRS. S., BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Sign Post is in no position to give decisions concern- 
ing individual marriage cases. Such decisions can be given 
only by the proper ecclesiastical authorities after an investi- 
gation of the merits of each case by diocesan or higher courts 
established for that purpose. In the past we have pointed 
out many times that it is quite a different thing to under- 
stand the principles of the marriage laws of the Catholic 
Church and to apply them to particular cases. For the proper 
application of those principles all pertinent facts concerning 
the marriage that is under consideration must be presented 
and this often involves a long investigation. 

We shall merely make a few comments on the cases pre- 
sented in the question and we hope this will enable our 
readers to understand why, even apart from the positive 
prohibition to do so, we cannot settle marriage cases in our 
colunm. 

1) To our non-Catholic inquirer we must state first of all 
that insufficient information has been presented for us to 
understand even the grounds upon which a solution to the 
tangle might be sought. For instance, was the first wife of the 
non-Catholic party a Catholic? If not, was she baptized 
validly? Was he ever baptized? We presume that the annul- 
ment mentioned refers to a decision of a civil court, but it 
is possible that an ecclesiastical court may have rendered a 
decision. Other angles of the case might be considered, but 
enough has been said to make it evident why we have stated 
that we are not in possession of enough facts to form a-clear 
understanding of the grounds on which the parties might be 
declared free to enter into a marriage in accordance with the 
law of the Catholic Church. 

It may be appropriate also to warn our non-Catholic friend 
that it is not always well to take at face value statements 
about what has been done or will be done by the Catholic 
Church with regard to matrimonial cases. On the other hand, 
with reference to the particular case which our correspondent 
has in mind, if it becomes a verified fact that a Catholic 
marriage will actually take place, we can give the assurance 
that it will be allowed only because investigation has re- 
vealed the freedom of each party to contract a marriage in 
accordance with the laws of the Church. 

2) For a Catholic to marry validly, the wedding must take 
place in the presence of a properly authorized priest. At 
first sight it would appear, therefore, that the inquirer’s son 
is not validly married. We warn, however, that we are not 
giving an official opinion in the case. Before the man can 
be declared free to enter a Catholic marriage, proof will have 
to be submitted that the woman whom he married civilly 
was validly married in the first instance, and that her second 
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marriage with the correspondent’s son subsequently was nop 
validated or could not have been validated. It may not be 
difficult to,do this, especially if the first husband is still living, 
but in other circumstances some complications may arise, 
From those who claim freedom to marry in accordance with 
her regulations on the ground that a previous marriage was 
invalid, the Catholic Church demands juridical proof of such 
freedom and will not accept the mere statements of the 
party or parties involved. ‘This is done to safeguard the 
sanctity of marriage. 

To our correspondent we can only advise that the case 
of her son be put into the hands of his pastor who will 
inform him of the proper procedure. 


Saint Julia 


Is there a saint by the name of Julia? If so, please inform 
me when her feast is celebrated and give an account of her 
life.—J.R., IRVINGTON, N.J. 


There are several saints by the name of Julia honored by 
the Church. An early saint by that name, whose feast is 
celebrated on May 22, was a noble Christian virgin and 
martyr of Carthage. She was captured by the Vandals under 
Genseric when Carthage was destroyed in 439 a.p. She was 
sold into slavery but was fortunate to have a kind master 
who did nothing to interfere with her Christian principles 
and practices. This peaceful life was brought to an end when 
the party of which she was a member was shipwrecked on 
the coast of Corsica. It is said that she was crucified for re. 
fusal to take part in an idolatrous festival. 

In the year 1906, Blessed Julia or, to use the French form 
of her name, Julie Billiart was beatified. She was born 
July 12, 1751,°and in later life became the foundress of the 
Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. From her earliest years 
she gave indication of the virtue, piety, and zeal that were 
to characterize her life. Due to financial reverses, her family 
became impoverished and the young Julie found it necessary 
to work very hard to contribute to its support. Yet she 
always found time to visit the sick, to instruct the ignorant, 
and to spend many hours in prayer. A great trial was in 
store for her in the form of a mysterious illness which re- 
duced her to the condition of an invalid. As the result of 
shock caused by the firing of a gun at her father, beside whom 
she was sitting at the time, she gradually lost the use of her 
limbs. Despite the pain which.constantly afflicted her, she 
continued to live in close union with God. 

In the course of time and under the guidance of a pru 
dent spiritual ditector, it became evident that God had a 
special work for the heroic invalid. With a group of zealous 
women who had become associated with her religious activi- 
ties, Blessed Julie laid the foundation of a new religious 
institute which was to be devoted to the education of girls 
of all classes. 

In 1804, during a novena in honor of the Sacred Heart, 
Blessed Julie was completely cured of the infirmity which had 
hampered her activities for so many years. From this time 
until her death she was able to devote herself with new 
energy to the consolidation and extension of the new insti- 
tute. But just when all seemed to augur well for the spread 
of the religious work of the institute, it was subjected to a 
nearly disastrous setback. Due to misrepresentations, the 
bishop of Amiens withdrew his support and virtually de- 
manded that Blessed Julie and her companions leave his 
diocese. Refuge was taken in one of the convents near 
Naimur, and the bishop of that city gave his full support 
to the new congregation. Later the holy foundress was com- 
pletely vindicated and invited to return to Amiens. 

On April 8, 1816, Blessed Julie Billiart died. The rules 
and constitutions of the institute she founded were approved 
by the Holy See in 1844. 
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“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” 


“HE Lord Jesus Christ, adorable 

Son of the Virgin Mary, beloved 
Son of the Heavenly Father, is a con- 
demned criminal. Jewish law brands 
Him a blasphemer against the Most 
High God. Roman law adjudges Him 
guilty as a false pretender to the throne 
of the Caesars. The crucifixion death 
sentence is passed against Him. As a 
lamb He stands ready for slaughter. 
For the law of love finds Him a willing 
victim to expiate the sins of mankind. 
A cross is fashioned. A centurion speaks 
a word of command. A band of Roman 
soldiers starts the procession of the 
malefactors to the place of execution. 

Three men are to be crucified, two 
notorious thieves and Jesus of Naz- 
areth. A herald leads the death cortege 
and proclaims loudly the crimes of the 
guilty ones and the reason for the 
capital sentence. As the journey pro- 
gresses from Pilate’s palace to the Mount 
of Calvary, the Lord, weakened by the 
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copious loss of blood during the scourg- 
ing and the crowning with thorns, 
staggers under the weight of the cross. 
His breath mingles with the dust ol 
the Jerusalem streets as He pants and 
falls under the burden of a_ gibbet 
whose upright beam, as it bumps along 
the uneven cobblestones of the way, 
causes the transverse bar to lacerate 
further an already bruised shoulder and 
to strike with sickening thud against 
the thorny diadem which encircles His 
sacred brow. 

Jesus is mocked sacrilegiously as the 
procession wends its way slowly through 
the narrow, crooked streets of the Holy 
City. He is insulted outrageously by 
the fickle mob which hurls impreca- 
tions at Him. He is moved tremendously 
with sorrow as He observes.the anguish 
etched by the fingers of love pictured 
on His mother’s face, which for a mo- 
ment He glimpses as a sweet oasis in 
the desert of hate which surrounds Him. 


oecnnting the first of 


a series of articles on the 
seven last words of Christ 


from the Cross 


He is grateful supremely as the strong 
shoulder of Simon of Cyrene relieves 
Him of the crushing burden of the 
heavy wood that seems to be anxious 
to end the torture of its Maker before 
heartless men change its destiny from 
a tree to a death cross. 

But all journeys end. And so, too, 
did the Via Crucis. Golgotha, the place 
of execution, is just ahead. Jesus, weary 
and spent beyond all reckoning, is glad 
of the brief respite as the final details 
of His murder are arranged. He hus- 
bands His remaining strength for the 
terrible ordeal so soon to be consum- 
mated. 

Eager hands throw the cross to the 
ground. Coarse soldiers again rudely 
strip Jesus of His clothes. These gar- 
ments adhere to the wounds of His 
sacred body and when they are roughly 
torn off the acute torture of the flagella- 
tion is renewed in miniature. As callous 
eyes enjoy His discomfiture, a_ vivid 
blush of innocence shamed covers His 
holy flesh with a mantle as scarlet as 
His most precious blood. 

A word of command is spoken. It is 
the last obedience which Jesus Christ 
receives on earth. It comes from a very 
menial state servant, an executioner, 
but divine hands were outstretched and 
sacred feet extended that riveting nails 
might fasten a God to a cross. 

We may wonder in troubled awe 
of what Jesus Christ was thinking as 
He awaited the first blow of the ham- 
mer. He was not thinking of escape. 
That we know. With one act of His 
divine will He could have rendered 
a powerful, sinewy arm impotent with 
muscular paralysis. But the Lord held 
His power in abeyance and did not 
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unleash it to serve Himself. The hand 
that stilled the tempest rested willingly 
on the splintery wood of the cross and 
awaited a spike. More than likely the 
Saviour once more offered His life in 
atonement for mankind to His Heavenly 
Father and resigned His fate to the 
faulty findings of jealousy and hatred 
that had brought Him to a criminal’s 
reward. Like the divine architect He 
was, He prepared to set the final piece 
into the great mosaic of His infinite 
love. For “greater love than this no 
one has, that one lay down his life 
for his friends.” 

Meanwhile a soldier picks up a heavy 
hammer and with his free hand feels 
around in a box of nails until he 
finds one that suits his fancy. He places 
that spike on the right hand of the 
Son of God—on the hand that had 
done naught but good, that had blessed 
men, and had worked miracles for the 
cure of men’s diseases. He raises the 
hammer and with powerful stroke hits 
the nail. It crashes through the flesh 
and the muscles and the tendons and 
the nerves of the hand and- drives 
home secure in the wood. 


E cannot imagine the pain that 

goes through the body of Jesus 
when His left hand, not reaching its 
proper position on the transverse beam 
of the cross because of the contraction 
of the body, is pulled over and held fast 
and spiked securely. The sacred feet 
are held down and the same intensified, 
indescribable agony is gone through 
again. Never a word of complaint 
escapes from the lips of the poor suf- 
ferer. He moans in pain, a moaning 
in sweet harmony and resignation to 
the will of His Father. 

The body of Christ is made secure 
with a rope, and then the cross is 
raised aloft. It sways in the air for 
a moment as the soldiers balance it. 
[hen it is made fast in the hole al- 
ready dug for it. Sticks and stones and 
dirt are pounded around its base to 
hold it firm and steady. The Saviour 
is enthroned between earth and heaven, 
hung upon a gibbet of infamy by fiery 
bolts of pain. With every nerve in 
His sacred body atingle with its own 
exquisite torture, while the very fibers 
of His physical being cry out for al- 
leviation, the divine voice of Jesus is 
heard. It sounds clear and distinct from 
the pulpit of the cross above the din 
of the rabble. It is a prayer: “Father, 
forgive them, for. they know not what 
they do.” 

Those who listened had heard aright. 
Father, forgive.” Did the suffering 
Christ actually mean the Roman soldiers 
who had just crucified Him, and who 
at the moment were shooting dice for 
the possession of His garments? Yes, 
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indeed! Jesus prays for them. He bears 
no ill will against them. He knows 
they were but the blind instruments 
of authority, and that to them He was 
merely another Jew, one to be hated 
and despised. He realizes that to them, 
His crucifixion was but a bothersome 
event in the ordinary working out of 
the day’s duties. He prays for them 
and asks His Father to forgive them. 

But His own chosen race, that re- 
bellious people which had stoned’ the 
prophets and killed those sent by God, 
and now had rejected Him—are they 
included in His prayer of forgiveness? 
Yes, they are included, even the per- 
verse leaders whose malice and _ base 
ingenuity had wrung His death sentence 
from a faltering Pilate. 

Yet mankind can never forget that 
above the title of the cross of Christ 
stands a human indictment: “He was 
wounded for our iniquities, He was 
bruised for our sins, and the chastise- 
ment of our peace is upon him, for 
by his bruises are we healed.” Had 
there been no sin, there would have 
been no Passion, no cross, no death 
of Jesus Christ. Our individual sins 


helped nail the Saviour to His debasing - 


and agonizing deathbed. We, indeed, 
who have seen the awfulness of evil 
in the atonement of Christ’s Redemp- 
tion cannot plead the ignorance of 
the Roman soldiery or the thoughtless- 
ness of mob action as extenuating cir- 
cumstances in personal guilt. Rather 
we are forced to confess in the words 
of St. Paul to have “fallen away ;.. 
crucifying again . . . the Son of God, 
and making Him a mockery.” 

Do we dare hope that Christ Jesus 
in His divine mercy that frightful day 
on Calvary also included us in His 
praying? Yes, we can more than hope. 
We can thrill to the realization that 
in the scope of His efficacious prayet 
the Lord extended His pleading for 
all mankind: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

Forgiveness is a precious gift that 
reveals charity in highest form. The 


forgiveness of Christ is much more than 


a prayer. It is an assurance of ac 





complished fact. Jesus Christ prayj 
on the cross to His Father not 
bequeathed to us a legacy but taught 
us a manner of acting. Previously He 
had expounded the secret of forgive 
ness when He showed mankind how 
to pray: “Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass against 
us.” Now He sinless, needing no per 
sonal pardon, prays for those who had 
injured Him, for those who had ae 
complished His crucifixion actually or 
by their sin. He had given us command; 


.“Love your enemies. Do good to them 


who persecute and calumniate you,” 
Now He translates His divine doctrine 
into the deeds of His own example. 

Without divine forgiveness, eternity 
was a bleak prospect for mankind. But 
in a measure the happiness of that 
eternity depends on how well men learn 
the lesson of forgiving. For as man for- 
gives, so will it be forgiven to him. 

How profitably could the nations of 
today ponder the first word of Jesus 
Christ spoken from.the cross, be they 
victors or vanquished. Hatred and re. 
venge, greed and discrimination (anti- 
Christian and antisocial as these pas 
sions are), would find no place in 
minds attuned to the spirit of a for 
giving Crucified God. 

Forgiveness was not weakness in 
Christ but the very essence of His 
charity. And on that dread Friday after- 
noon when men nailed God to a cross 
and found their hate opposed by love 
and their evil deeds by pardon, sinners 
left the mount of crucifixion striking 
their breasts in sorrow. 

By such a formula did Christ conquer 
His enemies. By such a formula alone 
will nations heal the wounds of conflict 
and bring a measure of peace to the 
world. But if a godless world in its wis 
dom thinks the example of Christ para- 
doxical folly, that is no reason why those 
of the household of the Faith should not 
copy the example of Christ into their 
own daily life. Rather the practice of 
forgiveness in its true Christian accepta- 
tion will mark men as worthy recipients 
of the first legacy deeded to. mankind by 
Jesus Christ Crucified. 








Footnote to Fame-XXXil 


> When Coolidge was governor of 
Massachusetts, an 
prominence visited him. With pride 
he took a British coin from his pocket, 


Englishman of 


saying, “My great, great grandfather 
was made a Lord by the King whose picture is on this shilling.” 


Coolidge produced a nickel quickly. “My great, great grandfather 
was made an angel by the Indian whose picture you see on this coin,” 


he said. 
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The coming of modern business greatly improved the position of the single woman 


§ EDNA GOEDEN 


HE “bachelor girl” has finally come 
into her own! 

Pope Pius XII, in his recent encycli- 
cal on women’s duties in social and 
political life, has given to the unmar- 
ried woman a dignity and responsibility 
which never before have been accorded 
to her. With one statement he wiped out 
forever the opprobrium—or pity—which 
has always attached to the term “old 
maid.” 

“The young Catholic girl who re- 
mains unmarried perforce recognizes in 
the vicissitudes of life the call of the 
Master. . . . She gives up the fond dream 
of her adolescence and youth to have a 
faithful companion in life and set up a 
family. And in the exclusion of matri- 
mony she recognizes her vocation.” 
Thus the Supreme Pontiff characterizes 
the unmarried woman's way of life. 
Later on, he again refers to it, this time 
as a “mysterious vocation.” 

The Holy Father, surveying the pres- 
ent scene, has recognized the growing 
number of women who will be required 
to spend their lives in whatever joy they 
can get out of single blessedness. It is a 
result of the war and the calamities that 
follow it. Millions of men have fallen 
on the battlefields; hundreds of thou- 
sands more will be invalids all their 
lives. The women who would have mar- 
ried them are thus forced into different 
spheres of activity. Their motherhood 
must become a spiritual and exalted 
state which includes thoughts not only 
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for one family but for a nation and a 
world. 

The position of the unmarried woman 
in society has always been a difficult one 
—both for her and for society. The fam- 
ily of father and mother and growing 
children is the complete unit. How fit 
into this scheme the unmarried aunt, or 
sister, or cousin? 

We have only to turn to the plays and 
novels of the past to observe the un- 
happy position in which the unmarried 
woman was placed. A “gentlewoman” 
did not work; and so for her there was 
only living on the fringe of her more 
fortunate married sisters’ lives, or her 
married brothers’.:Should there be none 
so close to care for her, she was forced 
to depend on the charity, often reluc- 
tantly given, of more distant relatives, 


with whom she lived as a kind of hallf-. 
. nurse, half-servant. In rare cases she 


might become a governess. Jane Eyre 
gives a picture of such a one. 

The coming of modern business—and 
most especially the invention of the 
typewriter—did much to improve the 
position of the single woman. She could, 
with dignity, earn her own living. At 


The unmarried woman to- 


day possesses a dignity—and 
a_ responsibility—never _be- 


fore accorded to her 


first that living might be meager, but at 
least she ate the bread of her own toil 
and was not dependent on anyone's 
bounty—or whim. In the United States, 
particularly, the woman in business be- 
came commonplace. Today, it is an ac- 
cepted fact that unmarried women go 
out to earn their own living just as their 
brothers do. 

The “bachelor girl” is also fortunate 
in having so many fields open to her. 
Undoubtedly, she must work harder to 
win an executive position in a business 
than must her brother, but if she has 
ability she can reach the top. Women 
now direct great retail stores and head 
advertising agencies. They run purchas- 
ing departments in steel as well as ho- 
siery mills. They guide educational in- 
stitutions. Countless women own their 
own small businesses—beauty shops, mil- 
lineries, delicatessens, book stores. 

The war years gave more women an 
opportunity to prove their worth. All 
branches of the American armed services 
were opened to them, in noncombatant 
jobs. That the Wacs, Waves, Spars, and 
women Marines served their country 
with efficiency’and distinction is proved 
by the fine tributes the male leaders paid 
to them. In the government, more and 
more positions were opened to women— 
in such widely scattered fields as foreign 
liaison, instrument testing, and office 
work. Also open to them were the more 
difficult factory jobs—airplane mechanic, 
machine operator. 

Obviously, many married women en- 
tered and are working in these fields, 
too; but I quote these examples of ca- 
reers as especially open to the single 
woman who will remain “perforce un- 
married.” Here she can make a full life 
for herself, win a place of honor and 
responsibility. She can become a great 
force for social and moral betterment. 

Yet, despite the fine record in the 
business world and the opportunities 
there, the “bachelor girl” still finds her- 
self at a disadvantage in her social life. 
As more and more of her friends marry 
and become absorbed in their homes 
and families, she is thrown into the 
society of other unmarried women al- 
most exclusively. And one day she hears 
someone refer to her as an “old maid.” 
It is not a pleasant moment. But the 
words of His Holiness will help much 
to mitigate the sadness it brings. 

Another reason that the unmarried 
woman’s position in society is not too 
pleasant rests in the attitude of the mar- 
ried women. Consciously or not, they 
begin with the assumption that they are 
successes—they got their men!—while the 
single woman, no matter the position 
she has achieved through her own ef- 
forts, is still a kind of failure. In addi- 
tion to that, the unmarried woman is 
always regarded as an “extra”—if not a 
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danger—at mixed parties. Strangely 
enough, an extra man, like an extra 
tire, is always welcome; but not so an 
extra woman. Either she isa dud, or 
she is witty and intelligent and charms 
the men. In either case she is undesira- 
ble from a married woman’s viewpoint. 
Fortunately, and as a direct result of 


the Pope’s message, efforts are being’ 


made to welcome the unmarried woman. 
For instance, a recent publication of 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women listed as a point of discussion 
what the community can do to make 
the single woman a part of its social life. 

Very few parishes make any special 
effort to meet the single woman’s social 
problem. Pastors are glad to get her 
help in parish undertakings. When a 
young people’s club is being formed, it 
is to the unmarried “Marthas” that Fa- 
ther turns for help. He snags them, too, 
to conduct Sunday school classes for 
children who do not attend a Catholic 
school. And whenever money must be 
raised, by bazaar or picnic or subscrip- 
tion, the “bachelor girls” are called on 
for a full share in the load. ; 

But how about the single girl’s place 
in the social life of the church? Once 
she gets to her thirties, what is there for 
her? She can’t belong to the Christian 
Mothers; she is too old for the Young 
Ladies’ Sodality or the young people’s 
social club. No one takes any-interest 
in seeing that such eligible men as are 
still in the parish are presented to her. 

Even in actual religious services, the 
unmarried woman is often ignored. 
General sermons are for her, of course. 
But consider the number which are di- 
rected toward training of children, their 
education in parochial schools, the prob- 
lems of the married state, or of the 
about-to-be-married state. Even at mis- 
sions, there are sermons for married 
women and sermons for the . young 
women. But the “bachelor girl” in her 
thirties or forties fits into neither of 
these categories. A full understanding 
of the “mysterious vocation,” presented 
by the priest both to her and—occa- 
sionally—to the congregation, would do 
much to dignify her lot and help her 


to fare better in daily social contacts. 

The “bachelor girl” needs such 
guidance, too. Nothing is lonelier than 
standing on the outside watching the 
closed family circles of one’s friends, 
seeing the love and dependence, know- 
ing that such happiness is probably de- 
nied to one forever. These are the 
moments when discouragement and 
temptation press close. The married 
man who wants a “quiet dinner” some- 
where, the gay bachelor who wants 
everything but marriage—these may 
seem tawdry in other times, but when 
they offer a momentary warmth to cold 
loneliness they can be real dangers. The 
parish priest who has recognized this 
and prepared the unmarried woman 
to meet it—or has given her interests 
to combat the loneliness—is to be 
congratulated. © 

A priest who has also given the single 
woman a sense of pride in her state of 
life is even more to be congratulated. As 
the Holy Father pointed out in his en- 
cyclical, all women have the direct 
responsibility to take part in social and 
political life today. It is a “strict obliga- 
tion in conscience,” he emphasizes. Com- 
munism and the materialism of this age 
are beating against the very foundations 
of the family and human relations. It is 
up to the women to hold back these 
currents and in a constructive sense to 
build afresh and restore what has 
already been injured or lost. 

This is the duty of all women. But 
especially the unmarried woman, who 
may, as he says, feel that her life is 
“selfishly futile and aimless,” is offered 
the particular challenge. She has fewer 
home ties, more time, more thought and 
energy to devote to this vast field of 
activity open before her. 

Pope Pius sets certain spheres in 
which women are especially able: pro- 
mulgating laws to repress crime and im- 
morality; to rehabilitate and “raise in 
honesty and civil virtues. the morally 
derelict young”; to protect and restore 
to useful life fallen and delinquent 
girls; to give back to the home the 
responsibility for education of chil- 
dren which the totalitarian state has 
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> A wealthy man, intent on matri- 
mony to a very young lady, con- 
fided to a friend the other day that 
he was sixty years old. 

“Do you think it would be better 
if I told her that I’m only fifty?” 
he asked. 

“Well, to be frank,” his friend 
advised, “your chances would be 
better if you told her you're seventy- 
five.” 








attempted to snatch from the family, 

In furtherance of legislation with , 
Catholic viewpoint, the “bachelor girl” 
can take the lead in setting up a cours 
of study in legislative procedures, such 
as is sponsored at a local university 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women in the Archdiocese of San Frap. 
cisco. Here women receive a working 
knowledge of the law and _ procedure, 
thus enabling them to discuss intellj. 
gently laws affecting family life and to 
organize to promote right laws. 

The unmarried woman can also take 
the lead in organizing study groups to 
learn the Church’s stand on the rights 
and duties of labor and management; on 
the right to a living wage; on the fal- 
lacies of Communism; on international 
co-operation; on birth control. 

Many of these unmarried women are 
teachers in our public schools. Theirs js 
a special opportunity to mold the char. 
acter of young people who in many 
cases have no otkr moral training. Em. 
phasis on Christian principles of char 
ity, honesty, purity, and kindred virtues 
does much to set the youngsters’ feet on 
the right path. These women are also 
in a splendid position to lead Newman 
clubs, which bring the Church closer to 
Catholic students in public schools. 

In the field of social work, our Cath- 
olic “bachelor girls” have wide oppor- 
tunities. This is, indeed, a profession 
where a woman’s sympathy and under- 
standing are most useful. And the Cath 
olic social worker is especially needed. 
She will approach the delinquent youth, 
the fallen girl, the erring wife or hus 
band, not with the attitude of a scientist 
examining some cold objective, but with 
the knowledge that the person in 
trouble is a child of God, part of the 
Mystical Body, possessed of an immortal 
soul which must be saved even more 
certainly than the body. She will think 
of the rights of the family as well as 
the state and will know the value of 
religion in rehabilitating individuals 
and families. 

For some unmarried women there will 
be a type of social work to be done 
during their spare time—the Legion of 
Mary. Through this organization the 
“bachelor girl” can lead fallen Cath 
olics back to the faith, help to right 
invalid marriages, arrange for baptism 
of children with careless parents, and 
assist the unmarried mother. 

These are just a few of the tasks the 
unmarried woman may undertake. In 
them, she can walk with sureness and 
serenity, conscious of her importance. 
She can feel that Divine Providence has 
called her to this state of life because, 
as the Holy Father said, there is need 
for women such as she. Hers is a real 
vocation—to be a watchful mother to 
the whole world. 
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By ROBERT JEAN 


Unexciting local jour- 
nals, the Gannett papers make 
no outstanding contribution 
to American journalism 


HIS year most American news- 

papers and news magazines paused 
to remark on a unique event in the 
journalistic world—the fortieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Gannett 
newspapers by an earnest young Cornell 
graduate who had managed to save a 
few thousand dollars on a reporter's 
small salary and to borrow a few thou- 
sand on “character” loans. 

With this bankroll and the.aid of a 
few friends, most of whom are st‘ll con- 
nected with the papers, Frank x. Gan- 
nett bought a part interest in an Elmira, 
N. Y., paper and began his safe and sane 
trip up the road to his present position 
as the publisher of the largest chain of 
newspapers, numerically, in America. 

For over forty years, mild-faced, busi- 
nesslike Gannett has cautiously bought 
papers in one small community after 
another, usually making very sure he 
will meet no competition, until he now 
can survey a modest empire of twenty- 
one newspapers.* 
*The Rochester Times-Union, The Rochester 
Democrat 4 Chronicle, The Hartford (Conn.) 
Times, The Elmira Star-Guzette, The Elmira 
Advertiser, The Elmira Sunday Telegram, The 

tica Observer-Dispatch, The Utica Daily Press, 
The Ithaca Journal, The Newburgh News, The 
Beacon News, the Albany Knickerbocker News, 
The Ogdensburg Journal, The Ogdensburg Ad- 
vance-News, The Plainfield (N.J.) Courier- 
News, The Olean Times Herald, The Malone 
Telegram, The Danville (Ill.) Commercial- 
News, The Saratoga Springs Saratogian, The 
Massena Observer, The Binghamton Press. 
Radio Stations: WHEC, Rochester; WTHT, 


ord; WENY, Elmira; WOKO, Albany; 
WABY. Albany ; WHDL, Olean; WDAN, Dan- 
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Frank Gannett, founder-of a chain 


Eighteen of the papers are now oper- 
ated in New York State, giving Gannett 
a peculiar political strength in one of 
the pivotal states of the union, since he 
has been able to give or withhold edi- 
torial support to such national figures 
as Theodore Roosevelt, Alfred E. Smith, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, James A. Farley, 
and Thomas E. Dewey—all hailing from 
the Empire State. 

If his newspaper chain were situated 
in Arkansas, it’s a safe bet that Gannett 
would be a little-known figure in the 
journalistic scene, but accident of geog- 
raphy has given his newspapers what 
may well be a false importance. For pos- 
terity will never find Frank E. Gannett’s 


Harris & Ewing 


of papers third largest in circulation 


name recorded among those of our 
country’s dynamic and influential news- 
paper publishers. But his prominence 
in the Empire State has made his name 
nationally known over many a more 
truly influential publisher. 

And yet, the mere mention of the 
words “Gannett newspaper” is sufficient 
to begin a bitter discussion and call 
forth loud denunciations if dropped 
casually at a luncheon, say, of the Union 
for Democratic Action—or even among 
fairly mild supporters of President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal. Why should a 
man, who is generally liked even by his 
bitterest enemies, be a figure of such 
contention? Why should the Gannett 
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newspapers, with their mild local edi- 
torial policies and almost complete lack 
of crusading, bring reactions of such 
strength? 

The answer is that a good many peo- 
ple confuse Gannett, the publisher, with 
Gannett, the former chairman of the 
Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, a so-called “educational” group 
which has opposed Presidents Roose- 
velt and Truman’s labor policies, has 
fought for reductions in income tax even 
during a World War, and has generally 
pursued what some would call highly 
conservative, and others, reactionary, 
policies. 

Gannett, the publisher, is a shrewd 
businessman who has met only one fail- 
ure—the loss of several million in at- 
tempting to run the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, a fate which has similarly befallen 
a good many other publishers. As a pub- 
lisher, he holds fast to a policy of leav- 
ing his member newspapers alone, with 
the managing editor given the discretion 
of setting the local editorial policies and 


picking and choosing the news emphasis, - 


columnists, cartoonists, and comics. The 
editors may even choose their own ty- 
pography and make-up, with the result 
that very few of the twenty-one papers 
bear the slightest resemblance to each 
other. Gannett, the publisher, can count 
a gross profit of eleven million dollars 
a year from his papers, whose circulation 
is only about 700,000—an amazing testi- 
mony to his business acumen. 

But Gannett, the political thinker, is 
the well-known bird of another color. 
With the loyalty that is one of his out- 
standing characteristics, he has shut his 
eyes to the questionable background of 





such men as Pettingill, the renegade and 
former Democrat; Rumely, once con- 
victed and later cleared of treason to 
our government during World War I; 
and others who have worked with him 
in spreading the propaganda of the 
Committee. His papers have occasionally 
run columns written by Pettingill, bit- 
terly attacking anything of the least 
progressive nature. When Gannett wist- 
fully coveted the Republican nomina- 
tion for the Presidency in 1940, he was 
ready to ask Rumely to serve as his cam- 
paign manager, until other good friends 
assured him that the man’s record as a 
German sympathizer in World War I 
was a debit in the nervous world of 
1940. . 


EW people know Gannett well. 

Among the few who know him slight- 
ly and understand something of his 
character, the feeling varies between two 
viewpoints. One, that he is a man who 
holds so fast to certain convictions that 
he is dangerous because he will associate 
himself and support financially such 
groups as the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government, which veer perilous- 
ly near American Fascist territory. Two, 
that he. is a confused and kindly man, 
who refuses to let his opinion of people 
be swayed by popular comments, and 
so is‘a perfect tool for crafty and am- 
bitious men who find his money and 
his name useful. And his outstanding 
loyalty to friends under attack serves 
them even more. 

It is significant that the leftist news- 
paper, PM, in attempting to assay the 
significance of the Gannett newspaper 
chain in an exhaustive series of articles, 
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Frank Gannett (center) with Erwin Davenport, General Manager of the Gannett 
papers in Rochester, and Frank Tripp, General Manager of the Gannett chain 
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admitted that Gannett was personally 
likeable and undoubtedly a good man, 
Instead of attacking him as might have 
been expected, the series ended on the 
discouraged note that it was too bad 
such a nice man had to be associated 
with such men, and that his newspapers, 
which could be a powerful source of 
good, were contented to run editorials 
on Mother’s Day and the merits’ of 
Scouting. 

Gannett’s newspapers reflect his own 
ordinary and typically Algerish Ameri- 
can success story—they are complacent, 


_ unexciting, and concerned with main. 


taining the status quo. Like so many 
self-made men, Gannett is not interested 
particularly in aiding further social de. 
velopment, pointing to his own life as 
an example of how anyone can attain 
money and prominence. That he in. 
vaded the newspaper field in a time 
when it was far more open and when 
independent newspapers offered a profit 
able source of investment, is now for 
gotten. 

Gannett was born over seventy years 
ago, on September 15, 1876, in central 
New York State. His father, a Union 
veteran, had settled in the Finger Lakes 
region and moved frequently from one 
town to another in the area, eventually 
running a hotel in Bolivar, N. Y. 

At Bolivar, N. Y., Frank Gannen 
worked at a hotel and there saw men 
drink at the local bar. Here he acquired 
his lifelong aversion to alcoholic liquors, 
and with the stubbornness and _persist- 
ency of viewpoint peculiar to him, has 
henceforth refused to accept any liquor 
advertising in any of his newspapers—a 
measure which has been estimated to 
net him a loss of at least a million dol 
lars a year. 

A turning point in Gannett’s life 
came when he entered Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1894, working his way through 
at odd jobs. Here the President, Jacob 
Gould Schurman, became interested in 
the hard-working, solemn student and 
eventually offered Gannett a position as 
his secretary in a committee sent to the 
Philippines by President McKinley. 

Gannett eventually resigned from this 
position and returned to the newspaper 
work he had first acquired a taste for 
during his college years, when he had 
eked out his finances by serving as 
campus reporter for the Jihaca Journal 
which, in the best Alger tradition, he 
now owns. 

In 1906 he ‘was working at various 
positions in the city rooms of news 
papers in New York and Pittsburgh and 
from his meager salaries saved three 
thousand dollars, and borrowed another 
seventeen thousand in notes and loans 
from banks to buy a half-interest in the 
Elmira Gazette. 

Another crucial point in Gannett’s 
life occurred in 1918, when he bought 
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an interest in a Rochester paper and 
moved there. Rochester is now the cen- 
tral office of the Gannett Newspapers, 
Incorporated, and Ganneit is a weighty, 
if sometimes behind-the-scenes, influence 
in all of Rochester life, including its 
university, cultural, and social life. 

Some would say that one of the smart- 
est things Frank Gannett has ever done 
was to espouse the former Caroline Wer- 
ner of Rochester in 1923, when Mrs. 
Gannett was twenty-seven and the pub- 
lisher forty-four. Mrs. Gannett, who is 
universally liked and respected, is a gay 
counterpart to Gannett’s usual solem- 
nity and is intensely interested in Child 
Welfare ‘and humanitarian legislation. 
The Gannetts have two children, Sally 
and Dixon. 

This bare outline of Gannett’s life 
does not detail the long, slow growth 
of his newspaper domination in upper 
New York State, with outcroppings in 
New Jersey, Illinois, and Connecticut, 
where he owns three papers. But the 
various papers were acquired year after 
year by shrewd horse-trading, with Gan- 
nett interested in a field offering no 
competition. 

An example of his cautious empire- 
building is the famous Hearst-Gannett 
trade in 1937, now part of journalistic 
lore, in which Gannett and Hearst ex- 
changed the morning and afternoon 
fields and Gannett gave up the Albany 
Sunday paper franchise to the Hearst 
Times-Union in exchange for complete 
domination of the “pm’s” as newspaper 
men would say. In Rochester, at the 
same time, Hearst pulled out of his 
dying fight with the powerful Gannett 
papers, which now are the only local 
newspapers available in a city of 170,000. 

This deal gave Albany, a Democratic 
city, which consistently brings in heavy 
election returns for the Democrats even 
amid Republican sweeps, two Republi- 
can newspapers. 3 

The trade was also interesting as the 
basis for attacks made against Gannett 
as a labor-baiter, for in the deal twenty- 
nine employees were fired in the con- 
solidation of the paper which is now 
called the Albany Knickerbocker News, 
and twenty-seven of them belonged to 
the American Newspaper Guild. In a 
suit immediately filed by the Guild, 
three were eventually reinstated. 


N this era of the late thirties, Gan- 


nett began his sorties into state 
and national politics in a somewhat 
pathetic attempt to gain elective office, 
a campaign that ended in his futile at- 
tempt to get the Republican nomination 
for the presidency in 1940 at Philadel- 
phia. 

Needless to say, despite cartoons, edi- 
torials, and newspaper stories in all his 
Papers designed to impress the voter 
and the politician with Gannett’s 
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Edward Rumely, friend of Gannett rec 
handicap to his political aspirations 
unique abilities as a statesman and na- 
tional figure, all his political battles 
have ended in defeat and it is now gen- 
erally conceded that he has left any 
further tries for elective office. 

In 1937, Gannett embarked on his 
career with the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, when Roosevelt 
announced his famous “court-packing” 
plan. The Committee was then called 
the National Committee to Uphold 
Constitutional Government, with Ed- 
ward ' Aloysius Rumely as executive 
secretary and Gannett as chairman. 

Rumely was once sentenced to prison 
for treasonable activities as editor of the 
New York Evening Mail during World 
War I and later pardoned by President 
Coolidge. Recently he was cleared of 
charges of contempt of Congress for re- 
fusal to produce the books of the Com- 
mittee on the grounds that it is an 
“educational” organization. 

Since then, it is assumed that Gannett 
has supplied a good deal of the money 
for the Committee’s “educational” cam- 
paigns, which have consisted of fighting 
New Deal policies, of attempting to re- 
peal the Sixteenth Amendment (income 
tax) and to pass the 25 per cent limita- 
tion amendment, and fighting further 
growth of unionism. 

The Committee has kept away from 
racial bias, and Gannett is a prominent 
speaker in Rochester in _ interracial 
group activities. He cannot be fairly 
called a Fascist, in the opinion of many, 
because he has never been attracted by 
the racial bigotry of the out-and-out 
lunatic fringe. Most persons would call 


him, at the most, a reactionary—al- 


though Gannett sees himself as a liberal, 
fighting for the liberal and constitu- 
tional American tradition. 

The Gannett newspapers are- unique 
in that the editors and leading reporters 


are given a freedom from central con- 
trol unusual among the large newspaper 
kingdoms of this country. Each editor 
can select editorials sent out from the 
Rochester offices as he pleasés and 
choose his own local campaigns. Many 
of the papers differ violently on such 
questions as the construction of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and . internal New 
York State affairs. 

They are not directly affected by Gan- 
nett’s activities with the Committee for 
Constitutional Government, though Pet- 
tingill’s columns are occasionally run in 
some of the papers, and most of them 
will run editorials in favor of the in- 
come tax slash. 


WO bureau chiefs, Cecil Dickson in 

Washington and John Mooney in 
Albany, are in charge of the news from 
these two important capitals and are 
given complete freedom in reporting the 
news, though both will devote time to 
any subjects known to interest Gannett, 
such as nutrition, Cornell University, 
and taxation. The editors, again, are 
free to choose the Gannett News Service 
interpretation of political news, or to 
run AP, UP, and INS stories. Both 
bureau heads are respected and experi- 
enced political reporters, possessed of a 
great deal of information and _ inside 
knowledge of their beats. 

No Gannett newspapers have won 
Pulitzer Prize awards, and no reporters 
have been cited by the prize committee 
for outstanding work. Essentially, the 
twenty-one newspapers are unexciting 
local journals, filled. with society and . 
club news, and chatty local features. 

They have none of the bright, nervous 
reporting of the liberal New York City 
papers, none of the intellectualism of 
the New York Times and Herald 
Tribune, and no_ scandalmongering. 
They are as solid, respectable, and con- 
servative as Gannett himself, and so far 
have made no particular contribution 
to the rise of American journalism. 

But because of their concentration in 
New York State, and Gannett’s interest 
in economics, and his ability to give 
large-sums of money to groups of hotly 
debated usefulness (especially the Com- 
mittee for Constitutional Government), 
the Gannett newspapers hold a position 
of importance in the American scene of 
the thirties and the forties. 

Gannett has established a foundation 
which will carry on his name and his 
newspapers after his death, instead of 
control passing to other members of his 
family—an idea new in American news- 
paperdom. It remains to be seen if the 
foundation, composed almost entirely of 
present Gannett executives, will main- 
tain the present stolidity of the Gannett 
group, or if the future will hold more 
exciting developments for the twenty- 
one papers. 











Lotte Jacobi, N. Y. 


GEORGE N. SHUSTER 





HE German situation is grim and 

very Ominous, not merely from the 
German point of view but from our 
own as well. A country the cities of 
which are in ruins, which is undermined 
by stark hunger and constantly intensi- 
fied hopelessness, will remain an un- 
painted poorhouse to be supported by 
the American taxpayer unless two things 
are done. Germany’s territorial boun- 
daries must be re-established about as 
they were before the war, and its indus- 
try must be granted reasonable access 
to the world market. These facts are so 
obvious that nobody denies them. All 
the Morgenthau schemes are in the rub- 
bish bin. But at the present time neither 
remedial step can be taken, The Rus- 
sians display no trace of willingness to 
restore Germany's eastern boundaries, 
and the British seem determined to ex- 
clude Germany from world trade. 

Who can doubt that if our diplomats 
are powerless to effect a change, the in- 
evitable result must be that while we 
struggle to keep “democracy” alive in 
Central Europe with stipends from the 
American treasury, the Germans will be 
driven to reach an agreement with the 
Russians in order to get back the eastern 
provinces without which their people 
cannot be fed? Walter Lippmann’s pre- 
diction that this agreement may well 
become the major objective of German 
foreign policy seems to be incontro- 
vertible. Such an understanding would 
Sovietize Europe as far as the Rhine 
and possibly beyond. We should then 
have lost the war to the last dot on the 
last map. There would be neither safety 
nor security for us or anybody else. 

It is under these conditions, which are 
of far more dire import than the ma- 
jority of Americans even yet realize, that 
the old chestnut-colored French thesis 
of a “federal” Germany is brought out 
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ol the closet again and dusted off. ‘There 
was some discussion of it, to be sure, 
before the war had ended; and I believe 
it is no longer a dark secret that among 
all the qualified advisers to the United 
States Government only Sumner Welles 
was in favor of it. “Federalism” may be 
defined as a proposal to establish in the 
several German states governments hay- 
ing full sovereign powers. These govern- 
ments would then “delegate” to a central 
authority a limited number of carefully 
defined responsibilities. An American 
can understand what this would mean 
if he attempts to visualize what his coun- 
try would be like if Hamilton's efforts 
to set up a strong federal government 
had ended in complete failure. 

The proponents of German federalism 
are hard pressed to decide just what 
states they desire to establish. None of 
them seems to want the whole grotesque 
assortment of big and little principali- 
ties which were created on religious 
grounds after the Thirty Years’ War and 
which in part lived on until 1918. Cer- 
tainly “federalism” makes no sense what- 
ever in economic and social terms. ‘To 
take the German transportation system 
apart, for example, and subject it to half 
a dozen “sovereignties” would merely 
add a score of additional absurdities to 
the European communications chaos 
with which every traveler is sadly famil- 
iar. And is there any rational person 
who is so well satisfied with the Ameri- 
can fiscal machinery that he can seriously 
think it would help anybody or anything 
to saddle an impoverished country like 
Germany, which we shall have to sub- 
sidize for years whether we like it or not, 
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with fifty-seven varieties of tax collector? 
Even more important, however, is the 
problem of food. What sense can it pos- 
sibly make to set up a Bavarian Ministry 
of Agriculture as one of a whole platoon 
of Ministries of Agriculture, when the 
burning question is how to give the Ger- 
mans something to eat? 

In justice to the advocates of “federal- 
ism” it must be conceded that they want 
to prevent Germans from making war 
again, and therefore concentrate on this 
problem as the one thing needful. None 
of us, obviously, wants to let Germany 
train new armies. But will “federalism” 
help? We might just as well admit that 
the idea makes sense only if it is con- 
sidered from the point of view of French 
history. When the armies of Napoleon 
went to war against those of the Haps 
burgs more than a century ago, they re- 
cruited allies in the South German states. 
Baden and Bavaria fought with the Cor- 
sican against Prussia and Austria. In 
addition, the Rhineland was for a time 
under French tutelage, so that to this 
very day the citizen of Cologne pro 
nounces some consonants in the manner 
of Gaul. Therefore it can be argued that 
setting up independent German states, 
held together in a loose confederation, 
creates an opportunity for dividing Ger- 
many against itself. 

The only trouble is that Napoleon 
happens to be dead. After 1918, strenu- 
ous efforts were made to re-establish the 
political situation of the early nine 
teenth century by luring some of the 
German territories into the French orbit. 
There were separatist movements in 
[Continued on Page 59| 


j= future of Germany may determine 


the future of Europe and the world. Two experts 


debate the most urgent aspect of the problem 
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By ROSS HOFFMAN 


HAT are the precepts of wisdom 
Wee practical, statesmanlike wis- 
dom—in respect to the German question 
in A.D. 1947? For long the Great Powers 
have shrunk from anything but tempor- 
izing expedients, but the question has 
not remained precisely what it was at the 
end of hostilities. In 1944 it might have 
been practical wisdom to help the anti- 
Hitler revolt and make peace without 
the unconditional surrender and com- 
plete conquest and occupation of the 
Reich. In 1945 it might have been 
practical wisdom to permit in Ger- 
many what we permitted in Japan: the 
continued existence of a central govern- 
ment and organized political society. 
Had such decision been taken, there 
would be a German state—a body politic 
-with which a treaty settlement could 
be concluded. But the victors in war 
chose to destroy the German body 
politic. The national state—the united 
political thing which Bismarck formed 
and which survived the catastrophe of 
1918—was killed. It was territorially 
partitioned almost two years ago, and 
subsequent events have crystallized and 
hardened that arrangement. 

It is easy to say, as many now do 
say, that if Germany did not exist it 
would be necessary to invent her. But 
the fact is that she does not exist and 
it is probably impossible to invent her— 
that is, as a unified national state and 
by agreement among her destroyers. 
History shows no example of a_res- 
toration of durable, free, and independ- 
ent national existence under the super- 
vision of foreign conquerors. 

In this connection, it is a precept 
of wisdom to understand why the Ger- 
man body politic was destroyed. A 
minor and major reason provide the 
explanation. The minor reason derived 
from the circumstance that the war 
against Germany had not been fought 
as an armed contest to settle a dis- 
pute between competitive states, but 
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as a punitive expedition against a 
criminal people. Hence the severity of 
the conquerors’ policy: punishment of 
war criminals en masse, denazification, 
de-industrialization, re-education, and 
imposition of “democracy” by force of 
military government. Such measures 
could not have been implemented by 
a German government unless it were 
a regime of degraded and _ worthless 
quislings who could not survive over- 
night the departure of their military 
protectors. 

The major reason for destroying the 
central government of Germany, of 
course, was the inability of the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union to agree 
upon the kind of politicians they could 
allow to officer the government. Had 
the Russians managed things. alone, 
they would no doubt have made a 
mere change of administration at Berlin 
by ousting their enemies and installing 
their friends. Germany and Austria 
would have become Soviet dependencies. 
Had the Western Powers possessed a 
free hand, they probably would have 
sponsored a “democratic revolution” 
and made a_ settlement with the 
emergent new regime. Had either side 
insisted on having a new government 
of its own preference, there would 
almost certainly have been a new war. 

At Potsdam it was agreed “to pre- 
pare for the eventual reconstruction of 
German political life on a democratic 
basis and for eventual peaceful co- 
operation in international life by Ger- 
many.” No central German government 
was to be established “for the time 
being,” but “notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, certain essential German adminis- 
trative departments, headed by state sec- 
retaries” were to be established, particu- 
larly in the fields of finance, transport, 
communications, foreign trade, and in- 
dustry.” But this text has remained a 
dead letter, and since it was written 
the ideological differences over the 
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meaning of the words “reconstruction 
of German political life on a democra- 
tic basis” have been accentuated. The 
prospect for agreement in this point 
has grown very dim. 

Last September Secretary Byrnes an- 
nounced at Stuttgart that the United 
States intended to develop the verbal 
implications of the Potsdam Agreement. 
Our objective would be to put together 
the German humpty-dumpty. He called 
for “the early establishment of a pro- 
visional German government.” He said: 
“It is the view of the American Govern- 
ment that the provisional government 
should not be hand-picked by other 
governments. It should be a German 
national council composed of democra- 
tically responsible minister-presidents or 
other chief officials of the several states 
or provinces which have been established 
in each of the four zones. . . . The 
German national council should . . . be 
charged with the preparation of a 
federal constitution for Germany. . 
After approval’ in principle by the Al- 
lied Control Council the proposed con- 
stitution should be submitted to an 
elected convention for final drafting 
and then submitted to the German peo- 
ple for ratification. While we shall in- 
sist that Germany observe the principles , 
of peace, good neighborliness, and 
humanity, we do not want Germany 
to become a satellite of any power or 
powers, or to live under a dictator- 
ship, foreign or domestic.” 

To date this statement remains the 
oficial expression of American policy 
on the German question. It envisages 
a demilitarized and essentially neutral- 
ized Germany; an independent, demo- 
cratic federal state without a war ma- 
chine or a foreign policy; an impotent 
Germany, but yet capable of resisting 

[Continued on Page 60) 
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HE KID BROTHER 


by 


Oe 
Dever 


Illustrated by DOM LUPO 


Eiaaie had no time for poetry—his plans were 


down-to-earth. Yet a poet’s words, and a young brother’s 


dreams, would change the course of his life 


‘“ ALL right, get out!” Aunt Annie 
A uid to her widower brother 
Michael Creedin. 
He had come home drunk again. 
on,” she continued, “you’re 
ig but a drunkard; get out!” She 
these words with an attempt at 
ness which was betrayed by the 
hurt and the love in her voice. 
He staggered out of the kitchen, 
nming the door behind him. 
Creedin looked up from his 
He sighed with relief and con- 
eating his supper along with 
younger brother Gerry. 
was almost time for them to go 
for the late evening edition of the 
y Camera. Eddie thought about all 
papers he had already sold that 
Money was so scarce at home that 
1 left high school in order to 
deliver papers every day of 


] 


k, 

y was nine and helped him de- 
papers until 8 P.M. during the 
months. After eight, Eddie. 

ild send his younger brother home. 
he’d carry a bundle of papers 
the Northern Artery stop lights 
would hawk them until mid- 


was not disturbed by Aunt 
yelling at Pa. It happened so 
\unt Annie always chased him 

f the house and five minutes later 
ut looking for him to bring him 


s particular summer evening they 

not long to wait. 
Well, I wonder where he went?” 
\unt Annie asked with badly feigned 
nonchalance. She stirred her tea rather 


| 
nervousiy 
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“Aw, he'll be awright,” Eddie of- 
fered, winking at his little brother. 
“He’s probably gone back to the Sham- 
rock Political Club.” 

“Oh, he has, has he?” Aunt Annie 
began, laying down her spoon. “Here 
now, Eddie, you go out and see which 
way he went. Now, after all, he’s your 
father. Do you hear me, Eddie?” 

“Can I go look, Aunt Annie?” Gerry 
asked, anxious like many another his 
age to share some adult responsibility. 

“No, you can’t go,” Eddie broke in 
dryly, “and I can’t go either, Aunt 
Annie,” he explained. “We've got to 
pick up papers.” 

“Oh, yes,” Aunt Annie concurred, 
“oh yes, that’s right. Well, I'll go and 
see where he is. Besides, the air will 
do me good. Mind you now, get your 
brother home at eight o’clock. Do you 
hear me? And be good boys. Oh my 
dear . . .” she sighed, walking out 
through the screen door and closing 
it meticulously behind her. 

The air would do her good, thought 
Eddie. Even if she had to go out be- 
cause of her loyal and tortured love 
for ‘her brother Michael, the air would 
do her good. She worked ten hours a 
day, three days a week, as janitress in 
an apartment house up the Square. 
Her earnings, Eddie’s newspaper money, 
and the occasional “odd-job” pittances 
earned by Michael Creedin kept their 
bodies and: souls together. 

“Some day,” Eddie dreamed out the 
kitchen window, “after I have gone 
to law college and become a great dis- 
trict attorney, I will buy Aunt Annie 
that apartment house, and we will 
ride up and down in its elevators when- 
ever we very well please.” 


Yet he was not sure he would be 
able to go to law college. As the years 
went by there would still be no one 
but himself and Gerry to support Aunt 
Annie. And maybe Gerry would want 
to go to college by that time. 

However, Eddie still wanted very 
much to be a district attorney when 
he became old enough. A lawyer named 
Larry Houley had helped him to 
crystallize this ambition. 

Larry’s office was up by the stop 
lights. He read law there late at night, 
and Ed used to deliver him a paper. 

He’d always tell Larry how things 
were with him. He'd tell Larry about 
the poverty of all the people in the 
neighborhood, including his own family. 
He told him about the cheap, rotgut 
whiskey his father and the other fathers 
of poor families were getting from 
bootleggers at the Shamrock Political 
Club. He had heard that the cops and 
local politicians were being paid money 
by these bootleggers to leave them 
alone. Couldn’t something be done 
about all this, he had asked Larry? 
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Larry said something sure could be 
done. He said that what the neighbor- 
hood needed was an honest, hard-hit- 
ting district attorney. He said it was 
very dificult to elect such a man be- 
cause the bootleggers and corrupt “pols” 
usually controlled the elections. He 
advised Ed to concentrate on someday 
becoming a D.A. himself. In that way 
Ed would be sure to help his family 
and his friends fight their way out of 
poverty. 

Larry usually told him these things 
with a great, weary sigh. 


“ KAY, Weasey, let’s go,” Eddie 

O shot, ending his daydream. He 
gulped down a last mouthful of tepid 
tea and wiped off his mouth with the 
cuff of his shirt. 

Weasey followed his big brother out 
the door. 

“Look, here’s what,” Eddie explained 
to Gerry on their way up to Lincoln 
Playground where the newspaper trucks 
tossed off their ink-pungent bundles 
to milling herds of raucous newsboys, 
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truck, okay?’ 


“here’s what; I got to play soft ball 
tonight for about twenty minutes. While 
I'm playin’, you watch for the paper 

Gerry said he would, but he wished 
that he, too, was old enough to play 
soft ball with the big kids. 

Soon after they arrived at Lincoln 
Playground, Eddie was playing soft 
ball. Gerry stood near the foul line 
down by first base watching his brother. 
From his catcher’s position Eddie could 
see the admiring looks projected at him 
by his little brother. Gerry was. so 
proud of him. He believed Eddie wasn’t 
scared of anything. 

Eddie was the catcher for the newsies 
from the east side. He was five feet 
seven, chunky, lantern-jawed, and full 
of what baseball players call “the old 
pe pper. 

He yelled strongly to the pitcher: 
“Hey, oh-boy, oh-boy, have it right in 
there!” 

Gerry listened eagerly to his brother's 
song of battle and again wished he 
was older so that he could be out there 





pitching to his brother, “having it 
right in there” to him. 

Every so often during the inning, 
Gerry peered down Somerset Avenue, 
the direction from which the news- 
paper truck always roared in. It came 
every night with a rush of speed and 
a nerve-wracking blowing of its horn. 
Nothing had he known thus far in 
his life that gave him the wild excite- 
ment he felt when running for the 
papers with Eddie and the rest of the 
feverish, yelling throng. 

The last batter on the opposing side 
struck out, retiring his side. Eddie’s 
team came in to bat and the “Westies” 
took the field. 

“Awright, stand back from the foul 
line,” a tall, stringy redhead with little, 
piggish eyes snarled at Gerry. He was 
the first baseman and he let Gerry 
know the way must be clear. 

Gerry moved away from the foul line. 


While Larry told him how to become a 
lawyer, Eddie looked lovingly at the 
stacks of enormous, leather-bound books. 
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LIFT UP THY HEAD 
By Sister De Paul, O.S.I. 


Lift up thy head, O saddened, broken floweret 
While I, Thy God, upon a cross above, 

Look down on thee with everlasting yearning; 
Whom I have loved with an undying love. 


O thou, whom wasting winds of passion blowing 
Have seared and scarred, all spent with sin in vain; 
Turn now to Me, the Fount of Living Waters, 

And in My love thou shalt rejoice again. 


The first batter for the ‘Easties” 
struck out. The second hit a long 
double to center field. Gerry jumped 
up and down jubilantly for there was 
a man on second and Eddie was com- 
ing to bat. 

“Aw, here’s the big shot. Here’s old 
powerhouse himself,” the redheaded 
first baseman began. “Strike the bum 
out!” he added. 

“Come on, Eddie, whack it!” Eddie 
heard his brother pipe loudly. Follow- 
ing this, Gerry looked a little sheepishly 
in the direction of the redhead. 

“G'wan, blow, yuh little squirt!” the 
redhead spat. 

Eddie took a cut at the first pitch 
and fouled a high one over first base. 
The redhead galloped across the foul 
line after the ball and ran smack into 
Gerry who fell over backward. 

Eddie hoveringly watched his brother 
pick himself up off the ground. Gerry 
was about to start yelling for Eddie 
to get hold of the next one when he 
received a violent shove. It sent him 
spinning to the ground again. This time 
it hurt. 


“Yeh, wise guy, yeh!” he heard the 
redhead snarl. . 

When he got to his feet Eddie was 
on his way down the first base line, 
the bat still in his hand and the pitcher 
still holding the ball for the next pitch. 

“What are you gonna do with that 
bat, big shot?” the redhead asked him 
a little lamely. 

Eddie suddenly became aware he had 
been carrying the bat. 

“Not a thing,” he said, his face turn- 
ing a deep, burgeoning red. He let 
the bat slip out of his hand to the 
ground. 

Then he walked up to the redhead 
and hit him a right hand punch full 
in the mouth. The bully staggered back 
a little, put his hand to his mouth, 
and looked saggily around for his 
friends. 

Just then Gerry heard the horn and 
saw the newspaper truck. 


“Hey Eddie,” he yelled, “the truck, 
Eddie, the truck!” 

Little brothers, big brothers, cowards 
and bullies, Easties and Westies ran to- 
ward the truck, swarmed all over it 
and broke away from it in ones and 
twos, with great, inky wads of news- 
print under their arms. 

“Pay-bear! Mawnin’ pay-bear!” they 
yelled to the’ east, the west, the north, 
and the south of the seething, news- 
hungry city. 

“Hey, read all about it, latest pay- 
bear!” shouted little Gerry. 

Eddie rubbed the skinned knuckles 
of his pudgy right hand and grinned. 

They began delivering the papers. 


DDIE carried the ponderous bun- 

dle in a dirty-gray canvas strap 
strung around his left shoulder. Gerry 
ran up to the front porches of the 
houses with the papers. Most of the 
customers were out on their front steps 
panting in the cauldronish heat of 
August evening in the city. Between 
houses Eddie listened to his brother’s 


- “ambitions,” and said nothing about his 


own. 

“So you want to be an actor!” Eddie 
said. 

“Yeh, I like havin’ everyone: look at 
me when I talk,” Gerry said just be- 
fore scooting up the front steps of a 
house. ; 

“What's Sister Pancratia say about 
your elocution lessons?” Eddie asked. 
Sister Pancratia was Gerry’s fourth-grade 
teacher at St. Brendan’s grammar 
school. Eddie had also had her when 
he was in the fourth grade there. 

“She says I’m so unlike my brother,” 
Gerry snapped, before barreling off 
with another paper. 

“What does she mean you're unlike 
me?” Eddie: pursued when his brother 
had returned. 

“She says I have talent and that I’m 
not always out in the school yard givin’ 
guys bloody noses.” 

“Maybe they asked for bloody noses,” 





Eddie 
paper. 

“How do they work this elocution 
stuff?” Eddie asked. “They didn’t have 
it when I was there.” 

“Its extra, after school,” Gerry ex. 
plained, “Aunt Annie pays twenty-five 
cents a week for me, and Sister Pan. 
cratia teaches me how to speak pieces,” 

“Oh,” Eddie said, “well, what pieces 
do you know? Let’s hear some.” 

“Sure, wait’ll I get back!” Gerry said, 

“Never mind that paper, let me hear 
you.” 

“Okay.” Gerry complied. 

He hopped up on the first step of 
the nearest front porch. Two soggy city 
people, a perspiring fat lady and a pant- 
ing old man, stopped talking about the 
heat and looked at him. Eddie sensed 
powerfully how much Gerry resembled 
his dead mother. Slight and elfin, with 
night-black hair, a delicate, stern chin, 
and blue eyes shaded over with heavy, 
dark lashes. He began to recite: 


said, handing Gerry another 


“‘T stood on the bridge at midnight 
As the clocks were striking the hour, 
And the moon rose o’er the city, 
Behind the dark church tower.’” 


Eddie. looked around the porch a 
little warily while Gerry trilled on, 
speaking out the broody, lovely lines 
in a pleasingly soft tone of voice. Eddie 
felt a little scared at the swift, elusive 
purity of that moment. He sensed that 
maybe his mother was around there 
listening, and he felt just a little bit 
scared, 


“For my heart was hot and rest- 
less,’” 


Gerry said. The perspiring fat lady and 
the wheezing old man on the top step 
looked at each other wonderingly. 


“‘*And my life was full of care, 
And the burden laid upon me 
Seemed greater than I could bear.’” 


“That’s greater than I can bear, too,” 
Eddie interrupted with a seeming 
cruelty which did not reveak the emo- 
tional turmoil within him. Gerry had 
brought his mother painfully back to 
him for just a moment, and he wanted 
to get on with the papers. “Come on, 
let’s go,” he importuned. 

“Don’t you want to hear it all?” 
Gerry asked, a little miffed by the sud- 
den worldly desire on the part of his 
brother to get the news circulating again. 

“Some other time,” Eddie said, “come 
on.” 

By about five to eight they had fin- 
ished delivering papers. It was time for 
Gerry to go home. 

“Let me go up to the stop lights with 
you tonight?” Gerry asked. 
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“Here, here’s a nickel for an_ ice 
cream. Get goin’,” was Eddie’s answer, 
“Aunt Annie will be worried about 

ul. 
TGeny’s chin tightened in defiance. 
He shot an angry look at Eddie which 
was met and defeated by the wry im- 
pregnability of his brother's eyes. 

“Get goin’!” Eddie repeated. 

Gerry walked slowly down the street 
toward home. Eddie watched him go. 
He knew his brother was pouting by 
the heaviness of his steps. Then he 
saw him kick a tin can, pat a dull-eyed 
street dog, and pick up his pace in 
time with a lively, incoherent whistling 
all the way down the street. 

“Now I can go see my lawyer,” Eddie 
thought. 

“His lawyer” was, of course, Larry 
Houley. 


S$ USUAL Larry was sitting there, 

long after his office hours, with his 

nose stuck in a great, moldy law book. 

Over his head there burnt a single, 
gray electric bulb. 

While Larry told him how to become 
a lawyer, Eddie looked lovingly at the 
stacks of enormous leather-bound books 
which lined the walls of the office. 

“What’s a tort, Larry?” Eddie asked. 

“A tort is any wrongful act, not in- 
volving a breach of contract, for which 
a civil action will lie,” Larry answered. 

“Oh,” Eddie said, opening his mouth 
widely and then scratching his head a 
little. 

Larry roared with laughter and 
slapped Ed vigorously on the back. 

“Anyway, you'll have to go to college 
for a couple of years, kid,” Larry con- 
tinued in a more serious vein. “Go back 
to high school, take the college course, 
and study like a fool. The harder you 
study in high school, the easier it will 
be to study when you get to college,” 
Larry said, looking down the racing 
page to see who had won the fourth at 
Arlmont Downs. “Yeh, Eddie,” he re- 
peated, “you'll have to study all the 
time.” 

“Yeh, but like you know, I want to 
be a district attorney,” Eddie explained, 
grimacing at a ponderous book entitled, 
Minutes of the Meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Parole Board. “I mean, do 
D.A.’s have to study? I thought they 
were elected by the poor people.” 

“They still have to study, Eddie. They 
have to be lawyers first,” Larry an- 
swered, tossing the newspaper on the 
desk, sighing and digging out his eyes 
with the knuckles of his index fingers. 

“But Larry, you see, I got my brother 
Gerry to worry about. He’s even smart- 
er than I am. Shouldn’t he go to college, 
then? He wants to be an actor, shouldn’t 
he go to an actor’s college?” 

“Don’t worry about him, kid,” Larry 
said, standing up straight and stretching 
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Little brothers, big brothers, cowards and bullies ran toward the truck 


his six-foot frame in the leprous light 
of the overhanging bulb. “If he’s as 
smart as you say he is, he'll learn to 
take care of himself. So take it easy, eh 
Eddie? I’ve got some reading to do, hub 
kid?” 

Eddie took the hint, picked up his 
papers, said good night to Larry, and 
went out? 

As he walked up and down among 
the red-light-halted autos selling his pa- 
pers, he thought about Gerry and Sister 
Pancratia. 

He remembered her well even though 
it was several years since he had been 
in the fourth grade. She was the tall, 
cool, and beautiful one with the deli- 
cate, musical voice. She was so much in 
love with poetry that she was constantly 
quoting it and bringing it into every 
subject including mathematics. 

“There is a certain poetry in math- 
ematics,” she used to say, gazing rather 
dreamily out the classroom windows. 

It was Sister Pancratia whom Eddie 
had set to crying when he told her 
bluntly one day that he thought poetry 
“stank.” He had felt sorry about hurt- 
ing her feelings since that time. Because 
even though he was not wild about po- 
etry, he was sensitive enough to know 
that she was a poem and that you do 
not go around hurting beautiful things. 

He was therefore glad that Sister 
Pancratia had taken so to young Gerry. 
He knew Gerry had those Irish roses 
on his tongue, the “blarney” they called 
it; and he knew that Gerry would make 
the lovely nun forget completely about 

the rudeness of his more prosaic 
brother. 

It was now a question of who should 
be what, he felt. Should he be a law- 
yer or should Gerry be an actor? 


He knew better than Larry Houley 
that only one of them would be able 
to go to college. And he knew deep 
down in his heart, even though it was 
hard for him to admit, which one of 
them it would be. : 

For Gerry, because he was a born 
actor, could easily be a more colorful 
and persuasive D.A. than Eddie. On the 
other hand, Gerry could concentrate 
completely on play-acting and be a suc- 
cess. Either way, Eddie felt stymied. 

It was almost twelve o’clock when he 
sold the last of his papers. He took all 
his change, knotted it into a white hand- 
kerchief, buttoned it securely in his 
jacket pocket, and trudged slowly 
toward home. z 

On the way he came to the same rail- 
road bridge where he had gone to watch 
the trains as a very small boy. In the 
distance he heard a train give out its 
long, haunting moon-call. He stood 
there a little while looking into the 
night-swallowed tracks and wooden ties. 

Then the wearied booming of the 
bells in St. Brendan’s belfry announced 
the hour of midnight. 

It was thus he found himself stand- 
ing on the bridge at midnight as the 
clocks were striking the hour. He 
thought of Gerry’s recital of the poem. 
Here was the bridge, the midnight, the 
clocks striking, to bring the poem mov- 
ingly near to him. His heart swelled 
with love and admiration for his little 
brother. 

He peered into the darkness and fan- 
cied he saw Gerry playing the swash- 
buckling role of a great district attor- 
ney on the stage of the Graeco Theater 
downtown; his brother Gerry holding 
a glittery, first-night audience in the 
hollow of his hand. 
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Dana Andrews, who plays a Prosecutor in “‘Boomer- 
ang,” examines witness Lee J. Cobb (Chief of Police) 


Hollywood and the Delinquents 

No matter how you juggle facts, figures, and explanations, 
the screen cannot squirm out from under as an important 
factor in the recent alarming increase of juvenile crime. A 
few months ago we took issue with a commencement speaker 
who placed the blame for teen-age trouble solely on the 
shoulders of the moviemakers. He was only partly correct. 
The first and foremost responsibility for children’s behavior— 
or lack of it—rests with the home and the school. 

However, the current series of crimes, committed with 
wanton and. often vicious cruelty, by youngsters in their 
early teens, points the finger toward the recent cycle of crime 
movies. The tendency of late has been to swing back to the 
era of gangster glorification, casual acceptance of wrongdoing, 
and a glamour build-up for the racketeer, triggerman, and 
two-bit hoodlum. The swaggering bad man is being glamor- 
ized and glorified far too often for the good of Hollywood 
or the nation itself. 

Unless and until the industry cleans house of its own voli- 
tion, the only solution for the situation rests with parents 
and teachers. Theirs is a distinct obligation to keep the chil- 
dren and the impressionable teen-agers away from movies 
obviously not intended for them. All too few among the 
producers and exhibitors show any indication of co-operating 
by refusing to admit children when the program is obviously 
suggestive or grim. Instead, we have examples of grammar 
school youngsters crowding into theaters where The Outlaw 
is on view; Saturday matinee audiences shouting disapproval 
when the law catches up with their favorite screen villain, 
and the disgraceful antics of the autograph seekers, who have 
carried their enthusiasm beyond all bounds of normalcy 
and sanity. 

With the aid of Hollywood’s reckless wizards too many 
cap-pistol enthusiasts are graduating into juvenile thugdom 
to dismiss the matter lightly. The man who first exclaimed— 


There oughta be a law’—might well have had this situation 
in mind. 


Crossroads 

Scientists, statesmen, military leaders, and now the movie- 
makers, are warning us that civilization is at the crossroads. 
THE BEGINNING OR THE END states the case in 
graphic, forceful cinematic terms. Its message, heralding 
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Jane Wyatt tells her husband Dana Andrews (Prosecutor 
Harvey) that town politicians are waiting to see him 


either doom or an era of hope, is presented in documentary 
form as it tells the dramatic story of the first splitting of 
uranium atoms right down to the “successful” destruction 
of Hiroshima. 


It isn’t often that the screen turns out a movie as vividly ° 


realistic and as powerful as this excerpt from the pages of 
contemporary history. A slight romantic thread has been 
stitched into the design, the acting is uniformly excellent, 
and the technical aspects of the production. measure up to 
the importance of its subject in every way. But it isn’t the 
memory of romance or good acting or mere technical effec- 
tiveness that the discerning moviegoer will carry out of the 
theater. It is that recurring awareness that civilization has 
reached that stage of development where it is faced with 
the alternative of plunging into the abyss or soaring into 
the clouds. Though the moral issue involved is not stressed 
too strongly in The Beginning or the End, it actually over- 
shadows all else. If the amoral, unmoral, and immoral are 
permitted to control and utilize the atom, the promise of 
peace will fade permanently in the castastrophic chaos of 
which Hiroshima and Nagasaki were only mild forerunners. 

Every member of the cast contributes earnestly and 
capably to the stirring result. It includes Brian Donlevy, 
Robert Walker, Tom Drake, Henry O’Neill, Beverly Tyler, 
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Audrey ‘Totter, Richard Haydn, Victor Francen, Hume 
Cronyn, Joseph Calleia, Godfrey Tearle, and Art Baker, 
the latter two appearing as Presidents Roosevelt and Truman 
respectively. Suitable and recommended for the entire family. 
(MGM) 


Reviews in Brief 

Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. steps into his father’s jumping boots 
in the Technicolor fable, SINBAD. THE SAILOR, a lusty, 
imaginative yarn liberally sprinkled with moments of chuckly 
fun. Like all good fairy tales it is meant to be tasted rather 


than digested. With all the agile and spirited hijinks charac- 


teristic of the Fairbanks Sr. classics, this rambling fable, 
staged to outshine the brilliance of the Arabian Nights, 
frolics along at a merry pace. Maureen O'Hara is the beau- 
tiful Princess with Walter Slezak and Anthony Quinn taking 
care of the dark villainies. Good entertainment for the entire 
family. (RKO-Radio) 


EASY COME, EASY GO is the screen title for John 
McNulty’s callection of vignettes published as Third Avenue. 
Barry Fitzgerald, Sonny Tufts, and Diana Lynn are starred, 
and though their performances are crisp and credible, the 
story itself bogs down about midway and all their efforts to 
revive audience interest are of little avail. Getting off to 
a rollicking good start, the scenarists fall into the rut of 
repetition at the halfway mark and never quite manage to 
recapture-the freshness of the opening sequences. The Fitz- 
gerald portrayal measures up to his usual standard in this. 
adult comedy that just misses fire. (Paramount) 


Margaret Kennedy’s novel, ESCAPE ME NEVER, is back 
on the screen for the third time in a decade, moving along 
at a listless pace as it recounts the now familiar romantic 
difficulties of the amoral, unattractive protagonists. Errol 
Flynn, Ida Lupino, Eleanor Parker, and Gig Young act out 
the stilted charade with more enthusiasm than ability. There 
is little to stir either the sympathies or the emotions of adult 
audiences in this museum piece, aside from the unrehearsed 
performance of an unbilled baby actor who steals every scene 
in which he appears. He’s far more enjoyable and _ inter- 
esting than his grown co-workers. (Warner Brothers) 


Deanna Durbin’s career won't benefit much by her appear- 
ance in I'LL BE YOURS, nor will her admirers find it more 
than a mildly pleasant session. A trite story, which we would 
classify as tasteless adult entertainment, it gives the star 


Barry Nelson, Henry O’Neill, Robert Walker, and an atom 
bomb crew in a scene from “The Beginning or the End” 
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little opportunity to exhibit her primary talent. As an actress, 
the Durbin girl has always been of mediocre quality, just as 
she has been among the screen’s outstanding singers. To sub- 
ordinate her vocalizing as her recent productions have done, 
is a disservice both to the star and moviegoers. There are 
dozens of better actresses in Hollywood, but few to match 
her in singing roles. Tom Drake, Adolphe Menjou, William 
Bendix, and Franklin Pangborn are in the vanguard of the 
able supporting players. (Universal-International) 


Che “Senator Claghorn” of the Fred Allen radio show has 
been transposed to celluloid in IT’S A JOKE, SON. A de- 
cidedly minor novelty that takes a joke much too far and 
carries it far too long, the picture will appeal primarily to 
those in the audience who like their laughs in the comic- 
opera vein. Kenny Delmar, the airwave “Claghorn,* proves 
to be a comedian of only average ability in his screen bow, 
while Una Merkel manages to brighten the plot at sparse 
intervals. Passably amusing in the adult category. (Eagle-Lion) 


BOOMERANG employs the semidocumentary technique 
to weave a high tension indictment of machine politics in a 
small Connecticut city. Based on an actual incident, it relates 
how the boys in the political backroom go about solving the 
baffling murder of a local minister. They build an airtight 
case around one of hundreds of suspects rounded up 
in the dragnet, but their prosecutor, convinced of the man’s 
innocence, does a legal flip-flop and proves the defense claims 
in court. Moving stowly at times, the film nevertheless carries 
considerable force and realism, with players Dana Andrews, 
Jane Wyatt, Sam Levine, Ed Begley, Arthur Kennedy, Lee 
Cobb, and Taylor Holmes sharing the laurels with director 
Elia Kazan. One of the higher-bracket mystery dramas, this 
should satisfy the adult seeker of provocative film fare. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


SEA OF GRASS is an adult Western with a strong emo- 
tional punch and a really brilliant performance by Katharine 
Hepburn, who gives an implausible role the benefits’ of 
sincerity and restraint. Set against an unusually beautiful 
background, the familiar conflict between cattlemen and 
farmers is woven into a main pattern strongly reminiscent of 
the “Madame X” theme. Though the motivation is occa- 
sionally weak and some of the characters have been too 
loosely written, the deft guidance of director Elia Kazan 
and Miss Hepburn’s characterization make this worth while 
for mature audiences. Spencer Tracy wears his grim expres- 


Anthony Quinn has Douglas Fairbanks Jr. at a disadvantage 


in “Sinbad the Sailor.”” Maureen O’Hara watches fearfully 
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sion this time; Robert Walker offers an effective characteri- 
zation with Melvyn Douglas, Harry Carey, Phyllis Thaxter, 
Edgar Buchanan, Robert Armstrong, and Ruth Nelson help- 
ing out. (MGM) 


THE LOCKET probes with considerable effectiveness 
into the causes and cures of that mental quirk known as 
kleptomania. Much of the credit for the film’s excellence is 
due the members of the cast, who imbue the production with 
more interest than its purely psychological theme would ordi- 
narily insure. Laraine Day, Gene Raymond, Brian Aherne, 
and Robert Mitchum are the stars in this adult drama, which 
rises above its script limitations through superior acting and 
direction. (RKO-Radio) 


For the first few nonsensical reels there is hope for MY 
FAVORITE BRUNETTE, but from that point on it is just 
Bob Hope. Even his most ardent fans will admit that the 
radio and screen comic needs more to go on than a series 
of weary gags, a terribly tired scenario, and the lackadaisical 
assistance of Dorothy Lamour. International skullduggery 
over uranium deposits provides the impetus for all the hectic 
goings-on. There are a few strained laughs scattered through 
this adult wheeze that resembles one of Hope’s lumbering 
radio programs rather than the sprightly screen stories which 
brought him fame. (Paramount) 


In MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY, we have a beautiful 
heroine with a murder complex who finally gets her overdue 
come-uppance. Skillfwlly produced and technically far above 
average for this sort of forced melodrama, it resolves into 
just another entry in the lengthy list of excursions into crimi- 
nology. Adolphe Menjou plays the title role with his usual 
deft touch while Dennis O’Keefe, Michael O’Shea, Margue- 
rite Chapman, and Jeff Donnell are of considerable help in 
the other featured leads. On the adult list. (Columbia) 


SMASH UP—THE STORY OF A WOMAN is timely, 
absorbing, and well acted. It also manages to be fairly ef- 
fective in pointing out the inevitable tragedy resulting from 
alcoholic over-indulgence. This time the dipsomaniac is a 
woman and a mother. Though the motivation disclosed as 
the reason for her moral disintegration is not strong enough 
to make this a classic, the point is clear, well-taken, and 
alarming. Susan Hayward. is fine as the tippler turned al- 
coholic while Marsha Hunt, Lee Bowman, and Eddie Albert 
lend capable aid in this companion-piece to The Lost 
Weekend. (Universal-International) 


The New Plays 

CHRISTOPHER BLAKE is a portentous, elaborately con- 
trived drama by Moss Hart, who gets quite justifiably excited 
over the emotional upset which divorce visits upon the hap- 
less offspring involved. With considerable soap-opera emo- 
tionalism and an almost studied indifference to the real issue 
at stake—divorce itself, he sets about playing amateur psychia- 
trist in the manner of his previous success, Lady in the Dark. 
His subject and the drama’s principal character is a 12-year- 
old boy waiting in a court anteroom while his parents and 
the judge settle the final annoying details. There, his fancy 
takes him into a dream world where he envisions himself 
first as a war hero, then a great actor, and finally a wealthy 
businessman returning from South America. In each sequence 
he melodramatically gives his selfish parents the treatment 
he feels they deserve. 

Despite its tricky technique, good acting by Richard Tyler, 
Shepherd Strudwick, and Martha Sleeper and a gaudy, eye- 
filling staging, the production carries no more conviction 
than one of radio’s daytime serials. With our national divorce 
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rate reaching an unprecedented point on the graph, play. 
wrights of the Hart caliber have a greater responsibility than - 
the mere creation of an elegant carnival. By neglecting to 
cut down to the core of the staggering problem we face he 
has done little more than provide a tour de force for the set, 
designer, and actors. Certainly he has contributed nothing 
of value to the solution of the problem, nor to the playgoer 
in search of a worth-while drama. 


Sonja Henie’s HOLLYWOOD ICE REVUE, now skim. 
ming cross-country, measures up in costuming, color, and 
chi-chi to the previous editions of her popular figure-8 revues. 
All the superlatives apply once again: the costumes are beav- 
tiful, the thrills plentiful, the cast combines skill, grace, and 
vigor and at appropriate intervals the star comes on to twirl, 
pirouette, and sparkle. Miss Henie is always the perfectionist 
and she stands alone in the field for that, if for no other 
reason. Her performance is flawless and so is her show. 
Freddie Trenkler, Gene Theslof, the Uksilas, Rudy Richards, 
Fritz Dietl, and James Carter are all on hand again to lend 
variety, fun, and excitement to a revue that has all the 
ingredients necessary for a happy family excursion. 


Combining Victor Herbert’s immortal melodies with the 
low comedy antics of Bobby Clark, SWEETHEARTS is a 
hit as current-day successes are judged. But if-you're more 
interested in the Herbert music than the Clark brand of 
knockabout comedy, stay at home with the phonograph. 
Portions of the humor are objectionable, a fact that mars 
a show that is otherwise exuberant, vocally satisfying, and 
musically perfect. 


Topical Musicals . 
In new operetta wrappings, STREET SCENE remains a 


' bitter tragedy of the tenements, but the addition of a bril- 


liant musical score and the presence of several fine singers 
in the cast mark it as an event of importance. The libretto 
cut from Elmer Rice’s play is tumultuous, realistic in_ its 
depiction of life in teeming quarters, and dependent for its 
movement on song and dance rather than the conventional 
dialogue. The picture it presents is neither pleasant nor 
pacifying, but the production itself is a vibrant one, color- 
ful and atmospheric. The spirit of the original has been 
retained with such added assets as Kurt Weill’s score and 
the performances of Anne Jeffreys, Norman Cordon, Brian 
Sullivan, Polyna Stoska, Sheila Bond, Danny Daniels, and 
Sydney Raynor, helping to make it a singing show worth 
hearing. Recommended, with minor reservations for adults, 
this Playwrights Company offering will probably remain on 
view for many months to come. 


FINIAN’S RAINBOW, a musical fantasy about a lepre- 
chaun transplanted to the bigotry-ridden mythical state of 
Missitucky,. is enjoying a greater Broadway success than 
any play-with-music since Oklahoma. Whether or not it 
rates that bonanza is a moot question, though it is for the 
most part sprightly, tuneful, and performed with zestful 
spirit. On the other side of the ledger it is occasionally 
tawdry in its unfolding; tends to go overboard on social 
significance and—during the first week’s performance at any 
rate—contained uncomplimentary references to both the 
Irish and the Legion of Decency. The current campaign by 
a certain columnist to eliminate race ridicule might well 
be broadened to include certain passages in Finian’s Rainbow. 
Aside from these unnecessary and crude affronts, the show 
is a lively, melodic fantasy with one tune at least—“How are 
Things in Glocca-Morra”—a decided hit. Things may be 
kopasetic there, but in New York's 46th Street Theater 
they could stand improvement. 
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DP’s in German camp line up for their meager mid-day meal- 


They Are People 


FTER the first world war they 

were referred to as refugees. It. is 
a harsh-sounding word but a word with 
unmistakable meaning. However, our 
enlightened age now has dubbed them 
DP’s—displaced persons. 

The term has an impersonal, almost 
clinical, sound and significance, hasn't 
it? Surely, a more cleverly designed 
sugar-coating or more deceptive euphem- 
ism cannot be imagined. 

What is a DP—that nameless, often 
stateless, long-suffering human of whom 
you read and hear so much, whose 
plight is a stench in the nostrils of de- 
cency and justice? Is he a refugee? He 
is indeed, and a lot more. His great 
crime was that he and his family and 
his home stood innocently in the path 
of onrushing conquering armies in the 
maddest, most cruel, most brutally 


- mechanistic and soulless war in all hu- 


man history. 

Thousands of him are the weary, be- 
wildered, and half-starved liberated in- 
mates of Nazi concentration camps. 
Liberated from prison routine, but still 
prisoners in the political potboil that 
is Europe. 

Thousands of DP’s were ruthlessly 
torn from their homes and families and 
livelihoods and deported to far-off 
places as slave laborers in the Nazi war 
machine. They are still slaves, pushed 
hither and yon at the whim of the con- 
queror. Other thousands are the victims 
of a vicious and satanically planned 
program of wholesale mass exile where- 
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Waiting, patiently waiting for a place to which she may go 


The DP is the greatest contemporary 


International 





challenge to mankind’s sense of justice 


and charity. We may not ignore it 


in entire populations are uprooted and 
driven forth from. homes and lands in- 
habited for hundreds of years. This hor- 
rid social and economic immorality is 
condoned even by our own United 
States Government. 

Thousands are helpless victims caught 
in the mad maze of the border and 
boundary squabbles of our amateur geo- 
politicians and self-appointed, hate-in- 
spired remakers of the map of Europe. 

The DP is certainly the greatest con- 
temporary challenge to mankind's sense 
of charity and justice, and most worthy 
of help and understanding. Yet, current- 
ly, the DP is a pawn in the hands of 
selfish, power-mad,  territory-grabbing 
despots and politicians. The DP is a 
“nuisance” to the occupying armies. 
The DP is a possession much sought 
after by gangster totalitarian govern- 
ments. The DP presents the world with 
one of its most pressing postwar prob- 
lems. 

Who is he? Let’s make a quick tour 
around a DP camp. It is a former con- 
centration camp. The hateful barbed 
wire still surrounds it, the same inde- 
cent overcrowding continues in the bar- 
racks, the same foul-smelling makeshift 
toilets stand, the food is a bit better and 
the mounted machine guns are gone. 
The inmates are free! They have held 
meetings and elected their little local 
committees and governments. They 
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have turned a warehouse into a chapel, 
simply but tastefully decorated. They 
have begun a school for their children. 
A few of them, perhaps, have picked up 
jobs with the occupying army as transla- 
tors, waiters and waitresses, guards, 
chauffeurs, etc. The rest try to occupy 
themselves with the many small every- 
day tasks about the enclosure. But it is 
a depressing life that often begets des- 
pair. Here is a young woman sewing a 
tablecloth. One day, five years ago, as 
she sat in her convent classroom learn- 
ing embroidery from the good Sisters, 
a loud knocking was heard at the door 
and in stepped a Gestapo officer. He 
looked about, beckoned to her and sev- 
eral other girls to follow him. The dis- 
traught Sister expostulated but was 
roughly pushed aside. She and the other 
girls were herded into a freight car that 
night and, after a three-day journey, 
found themselves in a mill town in Prus- 
sia. There she worked making cartridges 
until the war was over. Her father was 
killed by the Russians. She does not 
know whether or where her mother and 
little brother live. Torn from her home 
and loved ones when just a little girl, 
she is now a young woman who knows 
not where to turn. 

There, walking across the quadrangle, 
is a priest who somehow survived three 
years at Dachau. To the end of his days 
he will bear the indelible marks of three 
years of torture. So long as he lives will 
he remember the one thousand and 
three hundred of his fellow priests who 









died in that infamous charnel-prison. 
Never can he forget the smell of their 
burning bodies or the inhuman, worse 
than cannibal, “experiments” to which 
they were subjected before death finally 
rescued them and cheated their jailers 
of further inhumanities. 

Standing at the door of the rough- 
hewn chapel is another priest who spent 
the war as a forced laborer. He shoveled 
garbage in a soap-rendering plant in 
Hamburg. 

Sitting at that window is a former 
university professor. He too was forced 
to heavy manual labor. Frail and weak 
looking, he will never again be healthy. 
There is a group of young women on 
their way to an American Army mess 
where they are waitresses. The dull, 
gray-colored maid’s uniforms were made 
from a bolt of casket lining. Of the thou- 
sands who died at the hands of the Nazi 
madmen, very few were buried in cas- 
kets. That, perhaps, may explain the 
slight surplus of this macabre material. 

Why doesn’t the DP go home? The 
war is over. Why doesn’t he return to 
his native land and begin to pick up 
the pieces? The DP wants to go back. 
But in most cases he cannot or dares 
not. His native land is now ruled by 
another dictator or totalitarian group 
usually more despotic than that which 
sentenced him to his present plight. He 
knows that to return would mean fur- 
ther persecution, cruel exile, or perhaps 
death. Would you go back? ; 

That first priest we saw—the one who 
survived Dachau—is going to conduct 
devotions. Before leaving the camp, let’s 
join the congregation. We kneel in one 
of the crude, rough-hewn pews and gaze 
around quietly and respectfully. Nearly 
everyone is there. Kneeling humbly and 
devoutly they present a memorable pic- 
ture. Their worn and patched clothing 
has been washed clean, for, despite tor- 
tures and many wanderings, one must 
not lose respectability. Gaily colored 
squares of cloth cover the women’s 
heads, and the little girls wear berets. 
One is immediately impressed by the 
large representation of men. The Rosary 
is recited with genuine fervor. All join 
in the traditional hymns. At the solemn 
moment when the monstrance is raised 
aloft it is as if Our Blessed Lord were 
“looking upon” another multitude, 
upon whom He would have us to have 
compassion. At the conclusion all stand 
and sing their national anthem. But, by 
virtue of an ancient and beautiful cus- 
tom, it is a version that is sung only 
in church. 

Yes, faith they still have. It was faith 
that made whole the man in the Gospel. 
It may be in faith that these innocent, 
broken, and scattered people will be 
made whole again in a Europe and a 


world where charity, peace, and justice 
will reign. 
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GOOD big man is supposed 

to be able to best a good 
little man at the drop of a hat, 
but you can’t sell that to Ben- 
jamin William Hogan, golf's 
mighty man of the moment. 

Bantam Ben scales a nifty 145 
pounds with a driver in each 
hand, and after three years in 
service the poker-faced little Irish- 
man from Dublin, Texas, has 
come ,back to dethrone Lord 
Byron Nelson as head man of 
the fairway fraternity. 

Not only that, but for the first 
time in years of determined en- 
deavor the undersized mechanical 
man finally crashed through in 
one of America’s two top tourna- 
ments by capturing the PGA 
crown. 

It was his big moment, a 
cherished dream since he was a 
lad of eleven, as the final putt 
dropped to give him the cham- 


pionship of his profession. And . 


he did it convincingly, smashing 
Ed (Porky) Oliver, a husky slug- 
ger who had eliminated Nelson. 

That gave him first money in 
fifteen major events for 1946 and 
earnings of $42,396, which just 
about doubled the pay-off for his 
closest rival. In every section and 
under all conditions, Hogan won. 
In rain, fog, and heat he captured 
the Phoenix, St. Petersburg, and 
Texas opens; the Goodall Round 
Robin, Canadian, North and 
South, Los Angeles and Dallas 
opens and the Toledo four ball. 
In every tournament he entered, 
he was in the money. 

So Hogan finally returned with 
added glory to the top spot he 
enjoyed in 1940, 1941, and 1942 
before entering the Army Air 
Corps. As’ in those three years, 
once again he is the leading 
money winner and the recipient 
of the Vardon trophy for low 
scoring over the year. 
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A SIGN SPORT STORY 


TINY TORNADO 


‘ 


It is the pay-off on long years 
of patience, perseverance, and 
practice for the mighty mite who 
looks like a prize fighter and is 
one of the first gentlemen of the 
sports world. It was a rough road 
before he hit the jackpot only 
to face oblivion in this nerve- 
wracking tournament -game_be- 
cause of three years of enforced 
idleness. 

Little Ben accomplished all this 
through interminable hard work 
and the patience of Job. One of 
his greatest admirers is Bobby 
Jones, a pretty fair golfer him- 
self a few years back. 

“I thought I was a hard worker 
at this game,” Jones said recently. 
“I thought Walter Hagen and 
Gene Sarazen were hard workers. 
But Hogan is the hardest worker 
I’ve ever seen, not only in golf 
but in any sport. He thinks only 
in terms of birdies, too, and ac- 
tually tries to hole out 60- and 
70-yard pitches. His goal never 
is the green, it’s the cup.” 

As for Ben, he believes that 
his ability to drive a ball as far 
as his huskiest rival despite his 
small stature is his greatest asset. 
He definitely doesn’t believe: in 
the old saying that “you drive 
for fun but putt for dough.” 

“The drive is the opening at- 
tack on any hole and sets things 
up,” Hogan holds. “You are in 
position to fire a good second and 
thus are shooting for birds in- 
stead of pars. 

“When you hear someone talk- 
ing about missed putts, those 
three-putt greens, you can be 
pretty certain his iron shots 
weren’t putting him in a good 
spot on the velvet. There’s a lot 
of difference between being 10 
to 15 feet from the pin and land- 
ing 30 or 40 feet away.” 

The tiny Texan must have the 
right formula. For at thirty-four 
he came back to the top after a 
three-year absence and shows no 
evidence of being ready to re- 
linquish first place at the pay-off 
window. OSCAR FRALEY 
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ITEMS HUMOROUS OR UNUSUAL 
ON MATTERS OF GREAT 
OR LITTLE MOMENT 





Lucrative Pets 


> TRAINED ANIMALS earn good salaries in Hollywood and 
their trainers are reaping profits out of what was once only 
a hobby. We quote from “Everybody’s Digest”: 


Another colorful character is Curly Twiford, who started 
in the business 14 years ago. All he owned then was a Boston 
Bull and three canaries. The birds were trained to ride on a 
stick held in the dog’s mouth. Daily Twiford performed 
outside Paramount. 

Finally, T'wiford caught the eye of Director Henry Hatha- 
way, who was impressed by the performance and gave him 
his first job in the movies. Today Twiford has a private zoo 
of 200 trained pets. Over 100 of them worked in one film 
alone this year, Hold High the Torch, an outdoor tech- 
nicolor. 

Twiford’s solid bread and butter, however, is Jimmy the 
raven, veteran of 100 films. Jimmy can write his name on a 
typewriter, unlock a padlock, smoke a pipe, obey practically 
every spoken command. T'wiford caught Jimmy in Death 
Valley, California. 

Twiford told me the last time he was there he sent Jimmy 
up a tree to bring down, one by one, a nest of catbirds. “He 
just flew up there, picked up each little bird by the wing 
and brought it carefully down to me,” Twiford said. His 
trained American eagles are as gentle as doves, Twiford in- 
sists. 

In a short subject made in New York some years ago, he 
showed one of his eagles picking up a baby. However, the 
baby wore a special harness and the eagle had its claws 
gloved. But Twiford maintains the eagle was actually as 
gentle as the baby. 

There’s a romantic side to Curly’s life. When the company 
of Hold High the Torch was en route to location in Oregon, 
the train stopped at Portland. With Jimmy on his shoulder 
Curly alighted for a breather. Suddenly Jimmy took off 
and landed on the shoulder of an attractive girl standing on 
the platform. For the first time on record a raven acted as 
Cupid. Two months later the lady in question became Curly 
Twiford’s bride. 


Our Ingenious Headline Writers 


> LAYMEN WHO DISMISS NEWSPAPERS with the bromide, “I 
just glance at the headlines,” pay an unconscious tribute to 
the copyreader—and the only one he is likely to get. From 
an article by Chet Vonier in the “American Mercury”: 


Newspaper headlines have evolved from airy ambiguities 
like “SHOCKING INTELLIGENCE!” (still affected by some British 
newspapers) to sharp, specific summations: “BUZZ BOMBS 
BLITZ LONDON.” They epitomize the content of the article, 
serving as brief, dramatic prologues to the reporter's account. 
Because of the space limitations imposed on him, the copy- 
reader has become a practicing semanticist. He is quick to 
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seize upon anything pithy or pungent and is often iristru- 
mental in bringing new terms into the language. “A-Bomb,” 
begotten of a copyreader’s need for concise expression, is 
now part of our speech. And so too, despite the purists, are 
such war terms as “panzer” and “blitz,” to which the copy- 
reader has applied new meanings. 

The word “probe” is now one of the clichés of newspaper 
headlining. Purists maintain a plaintwe insistence that it has 
to do only with a surgical matter, i.e., the probing of a 
wound. But an ingenious copyreader once requisitioned it 
as a synonym for any searching inquiry, and that it has come 
to mean... . 

He has a high regard for words, but is not seriously 
hampered by a belief in their inviolability. ‘Poliomyelitis’ 
is an unwieldy word for common speech as well as for head- 
lines. Copyreaders solved the problem by whacking off four 
syllables and presenting an understandable and pronounce- 
able “polio” to their readers. Here again the purist will object 
that “polio” is not a word—but it is in general usage, it ex- 
presses a specific meaning, and the ordinary user will cheer- 
fully forgive its illegitimacy. 

The name “Roosevelt” has nine letters—a situation intoler- 
able to two generations of copyreaders. Headline writers 
were the parties responsible for dubbing the two Presidents 
TR and FDR. And the New Deal, whatever benefit or dis- 
tress it may have brought him as an individual, was a cheery 
Santa Claus with a bagful of alphabetical bureaus for the 
copyreader. He had made some tentative and halting experi- 
ments with such Russian agencies as GPU, but beginning 
with NRA all the abbreviations were accepted by the copy 
desk with joyful whoops, and quickly incorporated into the 
vernacular. NLRB and WSB and OPA have become entities 
to thousands who couldn't, for their lives, translate them 
into National Labor Relations Board, Wage Stabilization 
Board, or Office of Price Administration. A reference to the 
Works Progress Administration will raise few memories; 
WPA recalls instantly and vividly a whole era. 


Chinese Compromise 


> “THE CHINESE MiND’—always baffling to men of the West 
—is the article from which the following is taken. It is by 
Dorothy Graham and appeared in “The Catholic World”: 


Compromise has been a source of strength to the Chinese, 
the yielding that allows him to adjust himself to necessity. 
Under the Japanese, he yielded space for time. In the 
crowded lanes of any city, you can hear the coolies cry out: 
“Lean a little—-give room—.” The throngs give way: the 
casual strollers, the vendor of bean curd, the fan-mender 
jingling his triangle of bells, the man with coffin boards over 
his shoulder, the boy with a wheelbarrow of melons and ripe 
plums, the palanquin bearers. The coolies jog by, their 
baskets swinging from bamboo yokes, and the human stream 
moves on—the crowds that are never raucous nor rude, never 
unruly. 
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Compromise at its best is an understanding of another's 
problems, and in that the Chinese have always excelled. In 


the hill retreats where meat is denied the monks by Bud- | 


dhist law, the wild boar is called “mountain whale,” and its 
flesh is permitted to the puny acolytes who need sustenance. 
\t New Year's time all debts must be paid, yet a man is 
allowed to carry a lantern, ignoring the beginning of the 
next day until his obligations have been honorably dis- 
charged. If bankruptcy faces a merchant, his creditors will 
not demand the last dollar of his indebtedness, but leave him 
enough to start business again. In a spirit of reciprocity, a 
man who had prospered by selling honey planted a hillside 
with flowering peach trees, so the bees might share his good 
fortune. 


Operation Christening 


> E. F. Mutter writes an “Essay on Names” in which he 
develops the thesis that the modern world has taken the 
beauty out of names. We take the following from his article 
in the “Liguorian?’: 


What does “XB-36" connote to the ordinary man of the 
street? If he has been reading a lot of detective stories, it 
means the hero of the story, the masked detective, the un- 
raveler of the crime. According to the moving pictures a 
government agent who spends his life in tracking down 
spies and the like in foreign countries is generally known by 
the name X or Z or XYZ. To other people XB-36 paints a 
picture of some chemical or drug that has not been sufficiently 
tried to deserve a distinct identity. At any rate such a title 
gives the idea of something still unfinished, something hard 
and impersonal, something far removed from the realm of 
imagination. There is no humanity to it, but rather a cold- 
ness that is proper to machines 

But the new airplane is no mere machine. It is a bird that 
will vie with the clouds and the stars for a place in the sky. 
it is a living thing that will laugh and cry and roar, and 
compete with the winds and the storms for the ear of the 
gods. It-is a new kind of art, a flowing poem that is written) 
on the heavens. And yet the only name that the makers of 
this mystery can think of is XB-36. On reading it in the 
paper one has the same sense of jolt that one would have 
on finding an uneven line in “Paradise Lost” or in “Richard 
ill.” Or worse still, it is the same as though one were to 
approach the plane and discover that it was made of paper, 
that it was all imitation and make-believe. The. lack of 
imagination exhibited in the title is so great that it is hard 
to believe that the same people made the masterpiece who 
finally baptized it with a name. 


Assorted Headaches 


 Quoren IN “RAY GEIGER’S ALMANAC” for 1947 is the follow- 
ing item on the variety of guises in which headaches come: 


In the custom-built mattress industry the biggest headache 
is the stiff crown in the center of the mattress. Customers 
complain about it. When they do, many mattress companies 
in the United States hire a man to walk up and down on 
the mattress. Two or three calls a month come in to the 
average small company from customers who want their mat- 
tresses broken in. The mattress-walker trots over with a roll 
of burlap under his arm. Arrived at the home he introduces 
himself and proceeds to remove his shoes. Then he lays the 
burlap on the mattress, climbs onto the bed and starts walk- 
ing solemnly up and down its center. Usually the breaking-in 
takes one visit, during which the mattress-walker travels 
about half a mile, but he will repeat the performance ‘til 
the mattress is comfy as you please. 
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The Public Library has its headaches, too. As you well 
know, the Encyclopaedia Britannica has some 24 volumes in 
its latest edition. The New York Public Library has 65 
neighborhood branches. It is the policy of the library to 
shift its assistants around to different branches. Recently a 
newly shifted assistant noticed that a volume of the Britan- 
nica was missing. This interested her because a volume had 
been stolen from the branch in which she had been working. 
She phoned another branch. Yes, they had had a volume 
stolen. She phoned 20 other branches. Sure enough, all of 
them reported a missing volume, from A to Z—the complete 
set had been quietly assembled by an enthusiastic “thirster 
after knowledge.” 


Horse Sense 


> STORIES ABOUT HORSES are becoming increasingly popular 
with the reading public. For readers unfamiliar with terms 
used in distinguishing various types of horses, “The Irish 
Catholic” prints the following: 


Few people seem able to describe the color of a horse un- 
less their occupation concerns horses. 

A bay horse is reddish brown with black mane, tail, and 
points; sometimes with a white blaze or stocking. Chestnuts 
have the mane, tail, and points of the same hue as the rest, 
or lighter. Brown horses frequently have dark points. A 
clipped light brown may be mistaken for a chestnut. 

A roan is a horse whose body color (brown, bay, or chest- 
nut) is flecked with bluish gray. A strawberry roan has bluish 
gray spots on a bright bay skin. A piebald has patches of 
black on a white ground. A skewbald is splashed with brown 
on a white ground. ' 

In speaking ol a horse’s height, a “hand” is four inches. 


When Critics Were Bold 


> MopERN AUDIENCES, and too many critics, appear to be 
unable to tell the difference between good and bad enter- 


tainment. By St. John Ervine in the Belfast “Weekly Tele- 
graph”: 


If I were asked whether the critical faculty was ever any 
better than it is, in general, today, I should reply: Yes, it 
certainly was fifty years ago. Audiences booed then; they did 
not, as audiences today seem always to do, applaud every- 
thing heartily. 

There was a night in Belfast, during the performance of 
a Wagnerian opera, when two males were singing a lot harder 
than a man in the gallery thought was fitting. Unable to bear 
their rendering any longer, he stood up and addressed them. 
“Ah, for dear sake,” he said, “gw’on off er that an’ send on 
the weemen!” 

For audiences then were prompt to show disapproval, and 
this was good for the booed, who either improved themselves 
or ceased to afflict the public. If a performance of any sort 
displeased those who heard it, they refrained, at best, from 
applauding, or applauded so tepidly that the clapping was 
worse than hisses. . . 

Critics today are far milder than their forerunners. Francis 
Gentleman, reviewing a production of The Beggar’s Opera 
in 1770 concluded an account of the acting thus: ‘‘As to Mrs. 
Dye, and the other ladies, we shall take no notice of them, 
as we cordially wish they were never to be seen again.” I 
should prefer boos to that. 

Leigh Hunt, whom Dickens pilloried forever as Harold 
Skimpole, was bold enough to tell even the great Sarah Sid- 
dons in 1807 that her figure was “now too large and too 
matronly to represent youth; we hope by the next season 
she will have given up the performance of characters suited 
neither to her age nor her abilities.” 
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By WENDELIN 


EFORE coming to China our group 

of priests took driving lessons. Possi- 
bly there would be a car or an ambulance 
over here to drive. My lessons consisted 
of cruising sedately up and down coun- 
try lanes. I finally got the knack of it 
and could do fairly well—if I had the 
road to myself and lots of time to think 
things over before making any change 
in motion. For example, going forward, 
once started I could roll along quite 
smoothly but, as in chess, I needed a 
little time for planning the next move 
before I could stop the monster. The 
same for backing up. I never liked to 
back just a little way—a long way was 
much better. That gave me time to 
figure out how to get the thing going 
forward again. So you see, a wide, de- 
serted road was best for my style of 
driving. I couldn’t be crowded. 

One day I Visited the home of an- 
other priest preparing for China. He 
too had taken driving lessons. The 
mother of this priest decided we both 
needed more confidence in ourselves, 
and that would come from driving. She 
planned a little trip. I would drive to 
our destination and her son would 
drive back. It would give us confidence, 
she said. But she didn’t act any too 
confident herself, for she very deter- 
minedly took along a rosary and a bot- 
tle of holy water. The other priest 
took the car out of the city (he had 
more confidence). Then I took over. 

Mile after mile I bowled along with 
growing confidence. Uneventfully, we 
drew near our destination. The ap- 
proach, however, was an up-grade, and 
when I got to the top there was one 
of those nasty “stop-street” signs. “What 
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will I do now?” I thought. “If I stop 
I'll roll to the bottom and have to come 
all the way up again. That will make 
me lose confidence.” A car just ahead 
of me made the stop and crossed. I 
decided his stop could also be counted 
for mine, then I too could get across. 
But as I followed I caught a blur to 
my right—another car tearing up the 
intersection. I jammed on the brakes 
and the driver of the other car did 
the same. When the screeching sub- 
sided and the dust settled, there was 
I parked as neat 2s could be at his 
side door to form a perfect T. 

What victims we are to circumstances! 
It we had been admirals of opposing 
navies, mounted on the bridge of our 
flagships, instead of. seated behind the 
wheel of our cars, this gentleman would 
have been elated. He had succeeded 
in doing that of which admirals dream 
—for which they lie awake nights plan- 
ning and scheming. He had succeeded 
in crossing the T, a naval maneuver 
not to be sneezed at. But this gentle- 
man wasn’t at all naval minded or 
elated. He was quite put out and ges- 
ticulated angrily toward the “stop- 
street” sign and was getting wilder look- 
ing every moment. I threw him a sickly, 
apologetic smile to hold him for the 
nonce, intending to talk over this awk- 
ward incident more at length later when 
I had gotten the engine started again. 
Naturally it had stalled. I kept my head 
down at this task, partly to hide my 
chagrin, and partly to avoid getting 
beaned with that holy water bottle 
which I knew my companion’s mother 
was grimly holding. The car started 
with a mighty roar that effectively 


A Missionary victim of circumstances. 


Mules, jeeps, trucks; many modes of travel. Even at 


times he rides shanks’ mare, but his sense of humor 


rides with him. 
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I don’t whack my knee any more 


checked the tirade of my adversary. 
Throwing one frantic glare at me over 
his shoulder he tore out of the way. 
I guess he thought I was going to bust 
right out ef that T formation. Later, 
when another priest of our group quite 
proficient at driving heard of this in- 
cident, he sadly shook his head and 
with one devastating sentence shattered 
all my confidence. “You'll never make 
a driver,” he said. 

Ah! But I have! I have driven a jeep 
hither and yon around China—and a 
truck too! Not that I wanted to, mind 
you, but circumstances again made me 
their victim. Besides, I didn’t care much 
for a jeep, and still don’t. It wasn’t 
made for six-footers. I have to drive 
bowlegged because there’s not enough 
room beneath the steering wheel for my 
legs. If I'm not careful getting in, I 
whack the funny bone of my knee and 
collapse in a heap. If I get out in a 
hurry, one foot often gets tangled up 
in the gadgets on the floor, and there 
I am hopping around on one foot like 
a fool. 

But this is how I evolved as a driver. 
During the war I was a chaplain with 
the American Army in China. The 
Protestant chaplain and I were quar- 
tered together, and we had a jeep for 
the use of both. I said Mass afternoons 
and the Protestant chaplain would drive 
me to the hall, then pick me up later. 
But Sunday mornings I made a very 
early start and would take the jeep 
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myself. At that hour I had a clear field 
and slowly improved my driving. Once 
| clipped a pole. Another time, parking 
near a mud-walled barracks, I slammed 
into it and shook out a lot of mud. 
Gradually my confidence returned. The 
field, built for planes, I found .spacious 
enough for the jeep, and the wings of 
the planes were always high enough 
from the ground for me to scoot under. 
Once, however, I almost crossed the T 
again with an incoming plane on the 
runway. But I was quite certain that 
pulling a naval maneuver like that in 
the army would be unforgivable, so the 


Burma Road—wrecks strew the dangerous path 


jeep and I scurried out of the way. 

Though I could manage the car on 
the airfield I still would not take it 
into town. Again circumstances inter- 
vened. I was transferred to another base 
twenty miles from Kunming. Here a 
jeep was assigned for my exclusive use. 
But there was a snag. I had to pick 
it up at the Kunming depot. I feared 
the traffic and milling crowds of the 
city were too much for one who did 
his best driving on an extensive air- 
field. So I got a soldier to drive the car 
into the Kunming mission yard where 
| parked it for a few days. The problem 
now was to get it out to my base. I 
wanted someone to drive me through 
the city out to the highway. From 
there on I could manage. 

Father Michael Campbell was in 
Kunming at the time. “I know just 
the driver you want,” he said, “George 

a good Chinese Catholic boy.” Having 
found George I asked him if he could 
drive a jeep. Breezily he replied he 
could. So off we started. But from the 
way he took the car out of the yard 
| knew he had been too sanguine. George 
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was over-rated. Starting down the street 
he began missing people by narrower 
margins than the good drivers do in 
Kunming. Still, I thought, perhaps I’m 
overcritical—a symptom of drivers’ dis- 
ease. Just then a pedestrian stepped out 
in front of the car. Hastily he dodged 
back out of the way. George possibly 
smelled blood. He swerved after the 
quarry, stepped on the gas, and chased 
the fellow for half a block. In that 
moment I decided: “George isn’t as 
good as I am. If I chase a fellow, at 
least I'll give him more of a_ break 
and not crowd so on his heels.” So 


I politely told George he was through 
for the day and took the car out of 
the city myself. After that the streets 
of Kunming did not faze me at all. 

Later, I took to driving a truck. Here 
is the story. The war ended, the Army 
pulled out, and I had a jeep of my 
own to take to the missions about nine 
hundred miles away. But the jeep could 
not carry my luggage and supply of 
gasoline. Finally I obtained an old 
Ford truck, minus a body. Chinese auto- 
builders put a wooden body on the 
chassis, and jeep and truck were ready 
for the homeward journey. Needing an- 
other driver, I engaged a Chinese 
mechanic named Li to drive the truck. 
He assured me just as heartily as had 
George with the jeep that he was an 
old hand with trucks. Days were spent 
in preparation. 

We started—the truck loaded with 
gasoline and my gear, with Li and a 
passenger in the cab; the jeep, I at 


the wheel, crowded with the passengers — 


I could accommodate. The day chosen 
was drizzly gray, dirt roads oozing with 
mud after several days of rain. Going 





through the city I led with Li follow. 
ing in the truck. From the start things 
went wrong. Rolling lazily down the 
main street was a procession of Chinese 
military tanks. They slowed us up, but 
being spaced I cut through them. Lj 
followed. He wasn’t quick enough. A 
tank clipped his rear wheel, cutting 
the tire. As a result, just outside of 
Kunming we had a flat. After repair. 
ing that, I had Li take the lead with 
the truck. I could keep up with the 
truck, but out in front with the jeep 
I might set too fast a pace. 

As I followed down the muddy road 
I noted the truck’s skid marks veering 
from side to side. I was skidding my- 
self, but it wasn’t too bad, so I figured 
Li must have the vehicle: under con- 
trol. At that time driving was on the 
left of the road, but Li kept away over 
on the right. So much so that another 
truck trailed him five miles before it 
could pass on the right. I then pulled 
up to Li to order him to the left. Sur- 
prised, he let his mouth fall open, 
pulled toward me to find out what 
the excitement was about—and ran me 
into a ditch! After that I let him alone, 
hoping for the best. But Li must have 
been exhilarated by the wind and the 
rain in his hair. He kept bowling along, 
swaying and skidding from side to side 
of the road. I wondered how long it 
could last. 

Fifty miles on I found out. Li roared 
up a slight incline, crested the ridge, 
and came upon a wreck on his side 
of the road. He swerved to the right 
and slammed on the brakes. That did 
it! On his right was a- sheer drop of 
thirty feet, a pond of slimy muck at 
the bottom. One moment the truck 
was swaying drunkenly but still on the 
road. The next it careened to the right, 
left the road, and sailed into the ait 
with the grace of a B25. But, unfortu- 
nately, having only the engine of a 
Ford and no wings, it soon plummeted 
down to the pond, emitting a mighty 
hiss of steam as it submerged in the 
slime. The truck landed on its side. 
I was sure the sudden twist must have 
broken the necks of Li and his pas 
senger or, if not, they would be drowned 
in the muck before I could get them 
out. 

Feeling helpless, I pulled up. Now 
I would have to be a hero and get 
those two out of the submerged cab, 
and never having been a hero before 
I knew not how to go about it. If 
their necks were broken, they would 
probably drown before I could haul 
them through the cab window; and if 
they were not already drowned, I would 
probably break their necks pulling them 
through that narrow aperture. I hopped 
out of the jeep ready for the heroics. 
But in my excitement I left the car 
in neutral. It started down the other 
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side of the incline. I chased it, jumped 
in, and whacked the funny bone of my 
knee (that’s why I don’t like jeeps). 
Having stopped the car, I hobbled to 
the brink of the pond, less ready than 
before to be a hero after that demoraliz- 
ing crack on the knee. But just as I 
was about to slide into the muck, there 
emerged from the cab a mass of drip- 
ping slime that resolved itself into the 
head and shoulders of the passenger. 
Well, one neck is all right, I thought— 
black but beautiful. I asked about Li 
and was assured he would soon be up 
from the depths under his own power. 
Then I slumped to the ground to 
ponder the predicament a bit. The 
passenger and Li climbed out and, save 
for the drenching and the dirt, had 
fared well. One had a slight cut on 
his. forehead, the other a scraped shin. 

I spent that day, the next, and both 
nights driving between Kunming and 
the scene of the accident. In Kunming 
I finally secured a former U. S. Army 
wrecker car with a Chinese crew to 
man it. For a day and most of a night 
we worked to inch the truck up the 
steep bank onto the road again. At last 
it was accomplished. What a sorry 
sight! The contents, of course, were 
soaked. Most of the truck’s insides were 
hanging outside, and a lot that should 
have been outside was inside. Springs 
were broken, the radiator smashed, the 


body askew. The wrecker crane hooked 
on to the front of the truck, tipped it 
back on the rear wheels, and forlornly 
we crept back to Kunming. Early in 
the morning the junk heap was de- 
posited in the auto-builders’ yard. It 


was a challenge to their ingenuity. 
Could they put it on the road again? 
The next day I hauled the gasoline 
and luggage back to the city. My heart 
was heavy within me. 

For three weeks they worked on the 
truck and, amazingly enough, readied 
it for the road. True, it wasn’t as spruce 
as it had once been. There were many 
dents and bends. And, for some un- 
known reason, they had put about twice 
as many leaves in the springs on one 
side as in the other. This canted the 
body at a crazy angle and, when the 
truck was loaded, made a right-hand 
turn a hazardous undertaking. It made 
one feel as if he were about to perform 
a side-flip. However, it would go again. 
We prepared for a second try. 

This time I decided I would take 
the truck, Li the jeep. The cant in 
the truck made driving doubly dan- 
gerous, and I feared Li would wreck 
it again, this time probably with fatal 
results. Up to this time my truck driv- 
ing experience had been gained on an 
airfield. I was not too confident. Tense 
over the wheel I crawled through the 
city. Once on the other side I stopped 
for a breather and a check-up. And 
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I have to ride bowlegged—I don’t like jeeps 


right here it looked like our luck was 
out again. As I pulled up on the side 
of the road a Chinese Army truck came 
along and playfully clipped my front 
wheel—an old Burma Road trick. My 
truck veered toward the roadside ditch, 
teetered undecidedly for a moment, 
then luckily settled right side up with 
the outside wheels in the ditch. Fortu- 
nately it was not deep, so I was able 
to get back on the road and continue. 

Superstition if you will, but I be- 
lieved if we got past the place where 
the truck had gone over the bank the 
first time, we would safely reach Hunan. 
Approaching the spot I grew more ap- 
prehensive, wondering if I took a flier 
would I make as nice a landing as had 
Li. We passed it safely. I emitted a 
sigh of relief, unclamped my teeth, and 
settled down to some steady driving. 
That night we stayed at the hostel of 
the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, a hundred 
miles from Kunming. The Friends have 
become specialists in keeping beaten, 
battered trucks in running condition. 
But when they looked at my truck, 
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> IMPATIENCE: Waiting in a 
hurry. , 
—ANON. 
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leaning even more to starboard than 
when we had started, they shook their 
heads and offered me odds I would 
never make Hunan. 

But I did! After ten days of tortuous 
driving through the mountains of Yun- 
nan and Kweichow Provinces we 
crossed the Hunan border. We had had 
our troubles. The truck had a drunken 
lurch as it waddied along the road, so 
it kept the speed limit at twenty miles. 
It could climb the mountains with the 
best of them, but it couldn’t get down 
again without danger of tipping us over. 

It is a strange custom, but Chinese 


trucks, besides the driver, carry another 
rider in the cab whose sole duty seems 
to be to wave frantically at oncoming 
vehicles to pull over to their own side 
of the road. This has a psychological 
effect. It makes you think you are over 
too far and the tendency is to move 
over even more on your own side. How- 
ever, as I was hugging the outside of 
the road for safety’s sake, this constant 
waving piqued me. I decided to get the 
jump on the wavers. As soon as an 
oncoming truck was sighted I had my 
boy Joe frantically wave him over. Then 
they felt they were in the wrong and 
any waving on their part was feeble 
and without its sting. Many times in 
rounding a blind curve I came face 
to face with another truck. They were 
situations when some drivers would yell 
“boo!” at the other fellow and _ scare 
him, but I was usually too busy scraping 
by without going over the cliff. At least 
once every day we would break down. 
Three generators burnt out. Sometimes 
we were sure we would night-camp on 
the bleak mountains, but we always 
managed to limp into some village. 
Once the jeep had to tow the truck. 
Usually, too, the truck headlights failed. 
Then the jeep, leading the way down 
a mountainside, would sometimes flash 
around a curve leaving me in the dark 
to play blindman’s buff with road, 
mountain, and ditch. But at last we 
rolled into Chihkiang Mission yard, no 
one more surprised, bewildered, or 
thankful than I. 

Since then the jeep has been an in- 
valuable boon to the missions. An hour 
in the jeep saves a day of walking. 
Missions that were formerly days apart 
are now but a few hours. But not all 
our missions are connected by roads— 
only seven. And ironically enough, I’m 
in one now that is not on a highway 
—travel is more primitive. But I don’t 
whack my knee any more! 
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“I don’t like to be resorting to unpleasantness, ma’am, but I have right on my side” 


Mrs. OGra v4 and the Colonel's Pad 


BY 


I WAS in the New England city of 
j Barrington that the trouble came 
tween the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 


The whole dispute would have been 


Hibernians and_ the 


erted if the early Colonial Army 
had driven the British out of Boston 
the 16th of March or on the 18th 
March, but the Evacuation took 
ice on the 17th, the day set aside 
by all sons of Eire as St. Patrick’s Day. 
Mrs. O'Grady often said afterward 
her good friend Mrs. Rafferty that 
she had a premonition something mean 
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MARTHA 


was going to happen when, upon re- 
turning from the 6:30 Mass on Mon- 
day morning, she saw a bird beating 
his wings against her kitchen window. 
A bad sign. She drank two cups of 
tea before she was rid of that heavy, 
depressed. feeling. It was then Mrs. 
Rafferty came wheezing in, a newspaper 
clutched in her hand. 

Mrs. O’Grady shook her head disap- 
provingly. “Is it mad at yourself ye 
are, Mrs. Rafferty? Hurrying like that, 
and you with the asthma and the high 
blood pressure?” 


MC CARTHY 


“Have you heard the terrible trouble 
we are in: about the St. Patrick’s Day 
dance?” asked Mrs. Rafferty as she 
lowered the 184 pounds of herself into 
a chair. 

“Don't tell me something’s gone 
wrong now, with St. Patrick’s less than 
a week away,” said Mrs. O’Grady. 

“Mrs. O'Grady,” said Mrs. Rafferty, 
and it was easy to see she was one who 
enjoyed bringing news of calamity, “the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
are holding a concert in Morton Aud:- 
torium on the 17th of March.” 


THE ‘f SIGN 





Fo different reasons, the Hibernians 
and the D.A.R. wanted the auditorium on March 17th. 


The issue was settled by a diplomatic struggle of 


unusual humor and pathos 


Illustrated by PAUL KINNEAR 


“At the Auditorium”? said Mrs. 
O'Grady, the great eyes of her fairly 


popping out of her head. “But they — 


can't. We Hibernians are having our 
dance there. Oh come now, Mrs. Raf- 
ferty, ye are having it on me. What 
would the likes of them want with the 
old Auditorium?” 

Both of Mrs. Rafferty’s chins quivered 
indignantly as she handed the news- 
paper to her friend. “Here, read it for 
yourself. Right there under Mrs. 
Hamilton’s picture.” 

Adjusting her glasses on her sharp 
little nose, Mrs. O’Grady studied the 
picture.. “My, don’t her hair look 
elegant? Do you suppose she puts blue- 
ing in it?” 

“Indeed and she does,” sniffed Mrs. 
Rafferty. “But never mind her picture; 
read what’s under it.” 

D.A.R. PLAN GALA CELEBRA- 
TION FOR EVACUATION DAY 
Mrs. Virginia Hamilton, president 
of the Barrington chapter of the 
D.A.R., will be hostess at a concert 
and supper at Morton Auditorium 
on Evacuation Day, March 17. The 
concert will be given by the na- 
tionally famous conductor, Sebastian 
Scallini. This is Mr. Scallini’s first 
appearance in Barrington, and it 
promises to be one of the biggest 
social events of the season. The 
concert will be followed by a sup- 
per, and the price of admission is 
$50 00. The proceeds from the con- 
cert will be turned over to the 
fund for the new Barrington Hos- 
pital. 

Mrs. O’Grady tossed the paper onto 
the table indignantly. “Evacuation Day, 
is it! Wasn’t it St. Patrick’s Day long 
before the British ever heard of Mas- 
sachusetts? Evacuation Day indeed! And 
do you know why they celebrate it on 
the 17th of March, Mrs. Rafferty?” 

Mrs. Rafferty didn’t know. 

“Because,” said Mrs. O'Grady, like 
one quoting the gospel, “the majority 
of the Colonial Army was made up of 
Irishmen (who else could beat the 
British), and naturally they picked the 
feast day of their patron saint for such 
an undertaking. As for the Auditorium, 
there’s been a mistake, but I'll straighten 
it out in short order.” 
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However, when she telephoned the 
Auditorium, it wasn’t so easy to rectify 
the error. There was a new clerk work- 
ing there, a young lady named Brown, 
and as bold a piece as Mrs. O’Grady 
ever talked with. She didn’t know any- 
thing about the Hibernians, but she did 
know the D.A.R. had hired and paid 
for the hall for the 17th. Mrs. O’Grady 
stold her she had made a mistake. “The 
Hibernians have a standing order. The 
arrangements were made years ago. On 
the 7th the Auditorium is ours, and 
Pat Flynn and his Irish Minstrels play 
till midnight.” 

Miss Brown didn’t know anything 
about any standing orders, and who 
wanted to hear Pat Flynn when that 
big shot was coming from New York 
to put on a classy show. 

Mrs. O'Grady tried not to lose her 
temper. “Now you listen to me, young 
lady. The Hibernians do have a stand- 
ing order, and if you'll just look up 
your records, you'll find it’s the truth 
I'm telling you. Every St. Patrick’s 
since old Jeremiah Mulcahey came to 
Farley Corners, the Hibernians have 
hired the Auditorium. And that’s many 
a long year, because old Jerry is-all 
of 97 now, though he hates to admit 
it, and he was only a young lad when 
he came over. Now will you tell me, 
young lady, when did the D.A.R. ever 
hire the Auditorium?” But the young 
lady had hung up. 

“The bold little stump. ’Tis the back 
of my hand I'd be giving her if she 
were mine.” 

Mrs. O’Grady continued to mutter 
to herself about the brazenness of some 
of the young people as she thumbed 
through the phone book looking for 
one , Virginia Hamilton. Not finding 
her listed, she called the operator. “I’m 
sorry, madam, we have been asked not 
to give that number out.” 

“Well now, did you ever hear tell 
of such a thing?” said Mrs. O’Grady, 
returning to the kitchen. “What's the 
good of paying for a phone if no one 
can get your number to call you?” 

“People with the money Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s got can be affording to do all 
kinds of queer things,” said Mrs. Raf- 
ferty. “Since you can’t be talking to 
her on. the phone, you'll just have 


to go up the Hill and see her in per- 
son.” 

The prospect alarmed Mrs, O’Grady. 

“How can the likes of myself go 
calling on the Colonel's lady? Me that’s 
gone out by the day in half the kitchens 
on the Hill!” 

But Mrs. Rafferty was firm. 

“You're every bit as good as her- 
self, now. Besides it’s your duty as 
president of the Ladies Auxiliary of 
the Hibernians to protect our rights. 
You two presidents can talk it over 
and in no time you'll straighten out 
this bit of a mix-up.” 

Mrs. O’Grady looked at her friend 
scornfully. 

“When you came in to me with 
the news, you were calling it a terrible 
trouble, but now that ye have me call- 
ing at the front door of the Hamilton 
place, suddenly it’s nothing but a bit 
of a mix-up.” 


N her wardrobe, Mrs. O’Grady had 

two articles which were classed as 
special. One was a fur piece, (species 
of animal unknown) which had been 
appearing for over a quarter of a 
century at every wedding and funeral 
in the Farley Corners district. The 
other was a hat, a black, brimmed affair 
with a sweeping, drooping feather. 
When she bought the hat, the sales- 
lady assured her the plume gave her 
a jaunty air, but afterward she had 
her misgivings, and wondered if, as 
the widowed mother of four children, 
she had any right to be trying to look 
jaunty. She felt that John, God have 
mercy on him, would have liked the 
hat. He always had an eye for style. 
Although he had been dead _ these 
twenty years, She still harbored a feel- 
ing of resentment toward him for his 
untimely passing. Slipped on the ice 
he had, and him that hadn’t touched 
a drop for sixteen months. Mrs. Ralf- 
ferty said if he had been drinking, 
the blow on the head would never 
have killed him, but Father Sweeney 
said his time had come, and she. must 
resign herself to the will of God. Well 
now, she was not one to be disagreeing 
with the clergy, but she was privately 
of the opinion that the good God hadn’t 
had as much to do with it as John’s 
own carelessness, and she only hoped 
she would have an opportunity in the 
next world to take him to one side 
and give him a piece of her mind for 
not being more conscious of his re- 
sponsibilities as a family man. Himself, 
the father of four children and a 
mortgage! 

The years without him had been 
difficult, but by the grace of God, and 
the hard work of her own two hands, 
she had raised the children and kept 
the house. Good educations they all 
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had; even Michael, her black sheep, 
had, after threats and bribes and long 
talks with Father Sweeney, been grad- 
uated (without honors) from the parish 
high school. Great dreams she had 
cherished for all her brood, but the 
war had changed everything for the 
O’Gradys and nothing could ever be 
quite the same again. 

The first great change in the family 
circle had been Nora’s marriage to 
Dennis Bryan. True, they only lived 
a few blocks from the O'Grady place, 
but still it had been a break. Then 
the three boys, Tom, Mike, and Joe, 
had all gone into the Army. Three 
sons had gone forth to war, but only 
two returned. Tom and Mike were 
safely settled at home now; Tom at 
his law books, and Mike a licensed 
electrician. But Joe, her minstrel boy, 
would never be coming home. 

There’ had only been a few letters 
from Joe after he left the country, and 
then a long silence. And then the tele- 
gram followed by days and weeks and 


months of living with the pain inside’ 


her like a live thing—like a cancer 
enawing at her heart till she wondered 
how there could be any heart left in 
her to beat. 

Alone in the little house that had 
rung for so many years with the quick 
laughter and sudden tears of four 
children, Mrs. O'Grady faced the empti- 
ness and fought her battle against bit- 
terness, armed with her strong faith 
in God and her bright memories of 
Joe—the goodness of his heart and the 
miracle of his music. 

Often when she heard him play his 
violin, she humbly wondered how the 
likes of herself had ever borne such a 
child. It was the old grandfather Flynn 
he took after with his love for books 
and great gift with music. There had 
been one night of glory for Joe, the 
night he gave his first, and last, public 
concert. Indeed now, it was in a great 
hall in Boston itself that Joseph 
O'Grady, violinist, had been heard and 
applauded by some of the keenest music 
critics of the day. Just as they were 
leaving the hall, an Italian gentleman 
with a great deal of bushy white hair, 
had shaken her hand and said, “What 
John McCormack has done for the Irish 
people with his singing, your son will 
do with his violin.” Right there in front 
of Father Sweeney and everyone, he had 
compared her boy to John McCormack! 
Witnesses she had in case Mrs. Rafferty 
might think she was exaggerating a bit. 

Now Joé lay buried far away on a 
heathen island, and there would be no 
more music in the house of O’Grady. 
His violin, carefully wrapped in silk, 
was laid away in the old trunk, together 
with some of grandfather Flynn’s un- 
published music. The mother, suddenly 
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old, had given to the mute instrument 
the tenderness she would have lavished 
on his dead body. 

Dressed in her ancient finery, Mrs. 
O'Grady sat in the library of the Hamil- 
ton place that afternoon, trying to look 
more at ease than she felt. Virginia 
Hamilton was, at fifty-five, a very dis- 
tinguished looking woman. Tall and 
slim, she still retained a youthful spring 
in her walk, and a certain lightness in 
her voice that-blended most pleasantly 
with her chic appearance. The hungry 
eyes of the little Irish woman took in 
every detail of the lady’s dress. That 
suit, ’tis trimmed with real persian, she 
thought, and unconsciously touched her 
own fur piece, wondering for the first 
time if it wasn’t perhaps beginning to 
get a trifle shabby. 

“My maid said you wanted to speak 
to me about the concert, Mrs. O’Grady. 
Did you want to help in some way?” 
said Mrs. Hamilton with just the right 
amount of friendliness. 





> CONSCIENCE: The still small 
voice that makes you feel still 
smaller. 


—IRISH DIGEST 





“Well now, not exactly,” said Mrs. 
O’Grady slowly. “It’s about our Hiber- 
nian dance on St. Patrick’s Day that I 
wanted to tell you.” 

“Hibernian dance?” Mrs. Hamilton 
looked vague. “Oh, did you want a 
donation?” 

“Oh no, ma’am.” And her answer was 
that quick. “We never ask for dona- 
tions. Two dollars a couple and refresh- 
ments included, if you care to buy a 
ticket. But it’s not to be selling tickets 
that I’m here. It’s the Auditorium. It 





When she heard him play. 
she wondered humbly how. 
she had borne such a child 


seems the clerk down there, Miss Brown 
her name is and new at the job, made 
a mistake and rented the hall to your 
little club for the 17th. Now she 
shouldn't have done that, because that’s 
St. Patrick’s Day, and the Hibernians 
always get the Auditorium for St. Pat- 
rick’s.”". Mrs. O'Grady smiled  sympa- 
thetically, saying she was that sorry for 
any incoavenience to the D. A. R. 
Mrs. Hamilton replied that the hall 
had been paid for, the caterers were 
coming from Boston, and most impor- 


* tant of all, Mr. Scallini was coming from 


New York, and she too was sorry for any 
inconvenience to the Hibernians. Gen- 
tle her manner was, but oh so firm. 

Seeing the lady was not going to be 
easily moved, Mrs. O’Grady -went into 
great detail about old Jerry Mulcahey 
and the long history of celebrations in 
Morton Auditorium. St. Patrick had 
precedence over Evacuation Day, which 
she carefully pointed out would never 
have happened if it hadn’t been for all 
the Irishmen in the American army. She 
talked on and on, the feather bobbing 
all the while, and Mrs. Hamilton never 
saying a word. 

“I’m not trying to belittle the im- 
portance of Evacuation Day, Mrs. Ham- 
i'ton, but you know it’s just a bit of a 
local holiday, while St. Patrick’s is cele- 
brated the world over. It’s more than 
fourteen hundred years since St. Patrick, 
God rest him, went to his reward, and 
you people haven’t even hit the two 
hundred mark yet. We Hibernians have 
the priority, as the saying goes.” 

Mrs. Hamilton was fascinated. What 
a weird little creature this Mrs. O’Grady 
was. Her appearance alone was ludi- 
crous; the bobbing plume, the strange- 
looking fur piece, and lost between the 
two, a little face with huge, faded blue 
eyes. The tiny feet in prim black tie 
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shoes didn’t even touch the floor unless 
she sat on the edge of the chair. But 
more amazing than her appearance, or 


‘perhaps because of it, was the flow of 


language spoken with such confidence, 
in a voice that was low, with a touch 
of brogue that was musical. 

Mrs. O’Grady, her head tipped on one 
side, was smiling at her with the assur- 
ance of a child about to receive a favor. 

“I know you are an understanding 
woman. I said to Mrs. Rafferty only this 
morning, ‘Mrs. Rafferty,’ I said, ‘I'll go 
right up the Hill and see the Colonel's 
lady myself, and she'll put the whole 
thing to rights.” And so you will, I can 
see that. Sure now, you can have your 
little concert any day in the week and 
no harm to anyone.” 


RS. HAMILTON sighed. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. O'Grady, but 
it’s too late to make changes. Mr. Scal- 
lini is not giving a ‘little’ concert; the 
whole thing has been planned on a lav- 
ish scale. He is a very important man 
and makes his engagements months in 
advance. It would be impossible for him 
to change his schedule.” 

“We have Pat Flynn and his Irish 
Minstrels,” said Mrs. O’Grady with 
pride, “and it’s important to him too. 
Not because he has engagements months 
in advance, but because it being the 
holy season of Lent, he won’t have any 
other job until after Easter. I’m sorry 
for the inconvenience to such a great 
man as the one you mentioned, but 
perhaps you'll find he isn’t as busy as 
he pretends, and Tuesday night will do 
him as well as Monday.” 

Mrs. Hamilton made a noble effort 
to hide her annoyance. “You must con- 
sider the importance of our cause, Mrs. 
O'Grady. Everyone who comes to our 
concert will donate fifty dollars to the 
hospital fund.” 

“We're planning on taking up a col- 
lection for the hospital fund during the 
intermission,” said Mrs. O'Grady. “Of 
course, it can’t be compared with what 
you people are doing, but it helps a 
bit.” 

“Certainly it does,” said Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, rising to her feet. “I’m sorry to 
seem disagreeable, but when you think 
it over, you'll realize I am merely refus- 
ing to do what obviously can’t be done. 
Now I must ask you to excuse me. I have 
an appointment.” 

She started toward the door, but the 
wiry little figure was in front of her 
and she had to step back to avoid get- 
ting the feather right in her mouth. 

“If you can’t change the date, you 
can change the place. Have the concert 
at the Country Club. It’s much nicer 
than the Auditorium and you'd feel 
more at home there.” 

These little women were always so 
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determined, thought Mrs. Hamilton. 
“The Club is much too small for such 
a large gathering.” 

Mrs. O’Grady had an answer for that. 
“Sure now, Mrs. Hamilton, you D. A. R. 
ladies wouldn’t mind being a bit 
crowded when it’s in such a good cause.” 

“I have told you, in as many ways as 
I can, that it is impossible—impossible, 
Mrs. O’Grady, to make any change in 
our plans. That is final.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t.” The great eyes of 
her were suddenly bright and flashing, 
and Mrs. Hamilton wondered how she 
could ever have thought them faded. “I 
don’t like to be resorting to unpleasant- 
ness ma’am, but I have right on my 
side. I'll see my lawyer tonight, who by 
the way is none other than James Dan- 
nehy, congressman from the Farley Cor- 
ners district. We'll be dancing at the 
Auditorium on St. Patrick’s night, and 
no D. A. R. Daughters of the American 
Revolution are going to stop us! And 
that, Mrs. Hamilton, is final. Good after- 
noon to you.” 

The lights burned brightly that eve- 
ning in the O’Grady parlor, a room 
seldom used since Nora’s marriage. Mrs. 
O'Grady and Mrs. Rafferty were seated 
on the stiff leather sofa, busily knitting 
and talking. In the large morris chair 
sat himself, Congressman ~‘Dannehy, 
smoking a cigar and listening attentive- 
ly to the difficulties of the Hibernians. 
A native of Farley Corners, he was 
proud of his origin, and at the same 
time knew how to capitalize on it politi- 
cally. It was rumored he had ambitions 
for the governor’s chair. 

As Mrs. O’Grady summed up her in- 
terview with Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Raf- 
ferty looked over the tops of her glasses 


and said, “And it’s yourself we are 
counting on to straighten the whole 
thing out, Mr. Dannehy.” 

Mr. Dannehy looked thoughtful and 
important behind the haze of cigar 
smoke. “I wish I could help you ladies, 
but I'm afraid there is nothing I can 
do. If there were some official record of 
agreement with the Auditorium, the 
whole thing would be simple.” 

“Well there isn’t,” said Mrs. O’Grady. 
“We have what you lawyers call an un- 
written agreement. If we had more time, 
we could take the case to court and 
you'd have no trouble at all, at all, in 
winning it for us.” 

Mr. Dannehy sent up a silent prayer 
of thanksgiving for the shortage of time. 

Mrs. O'Grady was smiling a very smug 
little smile. 

“I have a plan Mr. Dannehy. Tomor- 
row, I want you to go down and hire 
the grounds around the Auditorium. I 
might have a little difficulty with that 
Miss Brown, but sure she'll rent to Con- 
gressman Dannehy and no questions 
asked.” 


HE things one must do for votes, 

thought the Congressman, endeav- 
oring to look interested and not appre- 
hensive. “Why do you want to hire the 
grounds?” he asked. 

“The Hibernians will have an out- 
door dance, with Pat Flynn’s bagpipe 
section playing good and loud.” 

And it was gentle she looked, and 
kind, sitting there in the lamp light 
with her knitting in her lap. 

Mr. Dannehy shuddered. “Don’t you 
think it’s too cold this time of year for 
an outdoor dance?” 

The two ladies looked at each other 





incurable 


> Having tried all other methods 














to cure his wealthy hypochondriac 
patient, a doctor finally advised him 
to repeat each morning the follow- 


ing formula: 


“The Mediterranean sun is beat- 
ing down on me and curing me.” 
A week later the patient reported 


progress. 
“Good,” 


replied the physician, with a sigh of relief. “Go 


on with the treatment. Don’t = Mediterranean 


sun is beating down on you.” 


About a week later, he called on his patient and was 


horrified to find the blinds down. 


“What's happened to Mr. Robinson?” he inquired of the 


maid. 
“Please sir, he’s very ill,” 


was the reply. 


“Good heavens, what’s wrong with him now?” the doctor 


demanded. 


The maid sighed. “Sunstroke, sir.” 











in surprise. Was it dense the man was? 
“Mr. Dannehy,” said Mrs. O’Grady, 
solemnly pointing a knitting needle at 
him, “the man who always gambles is 
a fool, but the man who never gambles 
is mediocre. You'd do well to remember 
that when you run for governor. I’m 
taking a chance. When Mrs. Hamilton 
reads the write-up I'll have in the paper 
tomorrow night, she'll be that glad to 
remove herself and the symphony or- 
chestra ‘out to the Country Club.” 


Mrs. Hamilton was relaxing in front 
of her fireplace when she read the an- 
nouncement right on the front page of 
the Chronicle, and she was just as hor- 
rified as Mrs. O'Grady had hoped she 
would be. 

DOUBLE FEATURE AT AUDI- 
TORIUM ON 17th 
SYMPHONY CONCERT INSIDE 
IRISH FOLK DANCE OUTSIDE 
The question is, will Pat Flynn’s 
Irish pipes be heard above Mr. 
Scallini’s French horns? Or _ will 
the horns drown out the pipes? 
The article took up a full column, 
and when Mrs. Hamilton put down the 
paper, she felt positively ill. There must 
be something unlawful about two en- 
tertainments on the same premises. Dis- 
turbing the peace! If I have to go to 
court I'll stop them, she thought. Then, 
like Mrs. O'Grady, she realized there 
wasn’t time for court action. She stared 
helplessly into the fire and gradually 
became calm. Mrs. O’Grady was mis- 
taken if she thought she was going to 
scare Virginia Hamilton with this cheap 
trick. As an Army wife, Mrs. Hamilton 
had faced many difficult and awkward 
situations. She would not give in, and 
she fervently hoped it would pour rain, 
sleet, and snow, on the 17th. But what 
would Mr. Scallini say when he heard 
he was competing with a group of Irish 
minstrels? He would be insulted, of 


course. She wouldn’t blame him if he 


refused to perform, 

Mr. Scallini, however, wasn’t in the 
least upset. He arrived in. Barrington 
late Sunday night, and the amazing man 
threw back his head and laughed quite 
heartily when he heard the story. “I’ve 
met a number of Irish people through 
the years, Mrs. Hamilton. A magnificent 
race. They never admit defeat.” 

Mrs. Hamilton thought “magnificent” 
was not quite the adjective she would 
choose. 

“This Mrs. O'Grady you mentioned 

-is she a tiny woman with tremendous 
eyes?” he asked. 

“Yes, that describes her,” replied Mrs. 
Hamilton in surprise. “You don’t know 
her, surely.” 

Mr. Scallini ran his fingers through 
his thick, white hair. “I met a Mrs. 
O'Grady from Barrington a few years 
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HODIE SI VOCEM AUDIERITIS .. . 
By Sister Aygnes, c S. 3 


Today if you shall hear His voice .. . 
(The ice is melting in the Sun!) 
Harden not your heart—(The wind 

. Is in the South. The children run 


In search of streams. Their eyes are clear. 
In innocence and truth they go.) 

The Word of God has been sent forth— 
The earth is warmed and waters flow. 


And hearts are warmed—and graces flow 
Because today is Spring, and Spring 

Is everyday because The Sun 

Shines everyday on everything. 


And we are young who are so old. 
(The Spirit breatheth where He will!) 
Today if you shall hear His Voice— 
Listen with love and then be still. 


ago at a concert in Boston. She had 
a son Joseph, a violinist. He played 
that night. One of the most inspired 
performances I have ever witnessed. The 
boy had something more than mere 
talent. However,.I read in the Boston 
Music Review, that he was killed in 
action in the Pacific area during the 
first year of the war.” 

“How tragic,” said Mrs. Hamilton, 
frowning, “but I wonder if it is the 
same O'Grady family.” 

The great man smiled reminiscently. 
“I only spoke with Mrs. O’Grady for 
a few minutes, but she made a vivid 
impression on me. There was some- 
thing so brilliantly alive about the lit- 
tle thing. I remember she wore a big 
hat with a feather that threatened 
everyone who came near her. Rather 
comical looking, but still the woman 
had that indefinable quality we call 
charm.” 

Mrs. Hamilton smiled gently when 
she answered. “It’s the same Mrs. 
O’Grady. You're right, she has charm, 
and something else I have always ad- 
mired, and so seldom seen—gay cour- 
age.” Suddenly Mrs. Hamilton saw 
quite clearly what must be done. 


HE morning Chronicle carried the 

news of victory for the Hibernians. 
Mrs. Hamilton announced to the public 
in general, and the Hibernians in par- 
ticular, that the D.A.R. would hold 
their concert at the Country Club. In- 
deed and she waited till the last min- 
ute, thought Mrs. O’Grady. But greatly 
relieved. The whole parish would have 
been down on herself and Mrs. Raf- 
ferty if they had had to carry out their 
threat of an outdoor dance. 





Mrs. O'Grady returned from the 
High Mass on St. Patrick’s morning, 
humming the lilting old tune, “Come 
Back to Erin,” and feeling quite be- 
nevolent toward all mankind. She even 
hoped the D.A.R. ladies wouldn't be 
too crowded at the Country Club, and 
wondered if they had thought of hiring 
extra chairs from the undertaker. And 
then the letter came. It was from Mrs. 
Hamilton herself and she had to read 
it twice before the full meaning sank in. 


My dear Mrs. O’Grady, 

When you visited me recently, 
you suggested that I might pur- 
chase a ticket to the Hibernian 
Dance. Enclosed you will find my 
check for two dollars, which I be- 
lieve is the price of admission for 
one couple. Mr. Scallini, who is 
anxious to renew your acquaint- 
ance, will escort me. He met you 
in Boston the night your son Joseph 
played so brilliantly. Although | 
didn’t know the boy, I want to 
extend my deepest sympathy in 
your great loss. 

As you know, we won't be able 
to attend the opening of the dance 
because of a previous engagement 
at the Country Club. However, we 
will endeavor to arrive before eleven 
o'clock and hope to see you then. 

Sincerely yours, 
Virginia Hamilton 


Mrs. O’Grady’s eyes were misty as 
she automatically put the kettle on for 
tea. 

“Sure now,” she said aloud, “the 
Colonel’s lady knows how to lose like 
a winner.” 
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Lady, the Loaf-Giver 

WHENEVER I GET DISCOURAGED —and it is very easy 
these days—over the state of the world in general and its 
people in particular, when I am depressed at the news in 
the morning papers and wonder if anything will be all right 
again ever, I think first of a line of verse from a poet whose 
identity I do not know: “God will forgive you all but your 
despair.” And when I have the feeling that harshness and 
greed and selfishness are getting the upper hand everywhere, 
then I think of the letters during the past months from the 
women who read this page. The far greater portion of them 
have been women who have wanted to help, even if in a 
small way, the sorrow which selfishness and greed have 
brought to the unfortunate who are a helpless part of it all. 

The Anglo-Saxon word lady comes originally from the 
word hlafdiga and that means loaf-giver, a beautiful, tender, 
and yery sensible phrase. For in the ancient days the woman 
of the castle was the one who gave food to the hungry. Today 
the modern successors of the long ago “lady” are justifying 
that title. Some are doing it in a large way and some in 
small ways, but the amount does not matter so much as the 
spirit, the desire that animates them. 

Before the war ended, the exchange of addresses to which 
food could be sent to hungry Europe began on this page. 
And over a year ago I listed here addresses and the name of 
the War Relief Services to whom might be directed the 
checks which were being sent to me. I did not know then 
that money was not being solicited there at all, since UNRRA 
cared for that, but what funds were sent through this page 
were ticketed for places where UNRRA did not at the time 
help; for instance, for a time the money went to buy dried 
milk for the children of Austria. 


Women Not Selfish 


SINCE THAT TIME the sender has never stopped, nor 
have the requests for addresses in Europe ceased. Last week 
three women who had lost copies of THE Sicn in which the 
addresses were listed asked me for them: they had collected 
more clothing. 

As for funds, one woman has sent, every month since the 
address was printed here, a contribution to War Relief Serv- 
ices and many have sent additional sums after their first 
offering. 

I read occasionally articles from learned psychologists on 
the subject of the selfishness.of women, and no doubt it is 
true about some of them. There are women who take and 
never give, I suppose. But they don’t, I am glad to say, swim 
into my ken. The women I meet in letters and the women I 
meet when I am lecturing all seem to have one idea: how 
can they help the misery of the world? 


This month the War Relief Services-N.C.W.C.,—the same 
organization to which you women (and some men too, who 
read this page in a timid but friendly way) sent money, pub- 
lishes a leaflet, a sort of thank-you to its contributors, espe- 
cially those of the N.C.C.W., who sent clothing to its dis- 
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tributing centers. It lists the collection: six hundred thou- 
sand pounds of clothing have poured into the warehouses in 
Washington and New York since the “Children in Need” 
campaign began. The countries to which the clothing was 
sent are listed, and the list covers most of unhappy Europe. 

In those lands little children who had nothing but rags 
to wear are now warmly clad because of the compassion, the 
neighborliness of American Catholic women. Newborn babies 
died for the lack of a litle receiving blanket to keep them 
warm enough to stay alive after they were born; now many 
will be saved. 

Today, a year after the war is over, there is still little 
chance to buy clothing in Europe even if one had the 
money, for the factories which made it are still in ruins. 
There is little to repair garments with either, so the War 
Relief Services enlisted groups of women to make and repair 
garments in this country. Now a new enterprise has begun 
with a clothing package which will contain two army blan- 
kets, thread, needles, scissors; from the blankets many useful 
articles can be fashioned. 


Drive for Funds 


EARLY IN MARCH a new drive will open in War Relief 
Services, this time not only for clothing but for funds. For 
UNRRA is ended, save in a few places where the work is 
being finished up, and UNRRA supplied much that will now 
have to Le paid for outright. So for the first time an appeal 
will be for funds to carry on the work abroad. 

And again it is mainly children who are to be thus aided, 
children who in a happier day had parents to see that they 
were fed and clothed, parents to hear their prayers and put 
them to bed for the night untroubled by bombs or terror. 

Years ago I sat in a restaurant with friends late in the 
evening when a little boy came in selling newspapers. He 
was dirty and badly dressed and at our invitation he stowed 
rolls from our table into his pockets. One woman in the 
party thought we were being unduly sentimental about the 
boy. Someone asked his name and he said it was Jimmie. 
I looked at our unsentimental guest and she had tears in 
her eyes and looked as sentimental as any of us, “I just 
thought what if it had been my Jimmie. He’s just about his 
age and he’s home and in bed.” 

And that is exactly it. As soon as we put ourselves in the 
position of thinking of our own children in such circum- 
stances we hasten to help these children who are, after all. 
our children too. 

On March 8 the new appeal begins in all the churches, 
but to you women who read this page it will not be a new 
appeal. Your hearts answered it long ago. The day of the 
appeal is Laetare Sunday, that day of rose-colored vestments 
and altar flowers in the middle of a season of penitential 
colors. And the Gospel of the day is the chapter which relates 
the miracle of the loaves and fishes, that lovely miracle of 
giving. Let us pray that the héarts of all who hear it read 
that day may be moved and that every hungry child will be 
fed and every cold child will be clothed and every frightened 
child will feel the warmth of the love sent across the sea. 
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THE WAYWARD BUS 

By John Steinbeck. 312 pages. The 

Viking Press. $2.75 
The blurb on_ the 
jacket of this Book-of- 
the-Month selection 
heralds Steinbeck’s lat- 
est offering as another 
evidence of the “amaz- 
ing versatility of his in- 
terests and his genius.” 
The only thing “amaz- 
ing” about The Way- J. Steinbeck 
ward Bus is the question of how an al- 
most totally plotless, superficial, and sex- 
saturated novel deserves to be chosen as 
the Book-of-the-Month. 

Whatever adventure Steinbeck hoped 
to put into this flimsy tale has to be dis- 
tilled from a single day’s rather unevent- 
ful bus ride, a raging rainstorm, a bridge 
weakened by a rising river tide, and a 
bus stranded in the mud of a detour 
road. Steinbeck’s people are all carica- 
tures of real life types, and the types, 
even without the caricaturing, are hard 
enough to love and slow to evoke 
a normal person’s interest—primarily 
because their own interests never rise 
above the titillation of their flesh, the 
taste of their dinner, the vulgarity of 
their daydreams, and the imaginary 
impressiveness of their pathetic at- 
tempts to make equally boresome people 
admire their boorishness. Only Christian 
charity can find something lovable in 
people like that. 

There is Juan Chicoy, lunchroom 
owner and bus operator, domineering 
his neurotic wife, Alice, smugly confi- 
dent that, even at fifty, he can pick up 
any woman he sets his eyes on, and so 
gruffly cruel that his occasional acts of 
ordinary decency appear magnanimous 
by contrast. Pimples Carson, Juan’s as- 
sistant mechanic, is a gauche adolescent, 
torn with an almost perpetual seething 
of carnal longings. Among Juan’s pas- 
sengers are: Ernest Horton, a novelty 
salesman with a crude sense of humor 
and outspoken looseness of morals; 
Norma, a lovesick, moony waitress, whose 
dreams are of Hollywood and whose sole 
motivation in life is a make-believe ro- 
mance with Clark Gable; Camille Oaks, 
an entertainer at stag parties, who de- 
spite her best efforts at ladylike deport- 
ment in public just can’t help sending 
all susceptible males into a dither of 
desire: Mr. and Mrs. Pritchard, maritally 
maladjusted but so used to pretense that 
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they have gradually convinced them- 
selves that they live an idyllic existence; 
and their daughter, Mildred, a restless, 
adventure-craving college girl, who man- 
ages to commit adultery with Juan and 
comes out of the experience blissfully 
contented and without a twinge of re- 
morse, even though she knows Juan will 
drop her with ruthless finality at the 
next bus station. 

This is a book centering on the psy- 
chological and physiological tensions of 
a motley group of abnormal people, and 
Steinbeck’s theme with its emphasis on 
the animality of man could hardly be 
expressed better than in the words of 
Camille: “Everybody's a tramp sometime 
or other. Everybody. And the worst 
tramps of all are the ones that call it 
something else.” To immature readers 
it will be definitely harmful, to mature 
minds it is a waste of time. Especially 
offensive are the repeated misuse of the 
Holy Name and Juan’s extremely un- 
orthodox devotion to Our Lady of 
Guadalupe. 

AUGUSTINE P. HENNESSY, C.P. 


THE REDISCOVERY OF MORALS 

By Henry C. Link, Ph.D. 223 pages. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 
As the title implies, 
Dr. Link contends in 
his latest book that a 
return to the funda- 
mental norms of mo- 
rality is needed. He be- 
lieves this to be par- 
ticularly necessary in 
the field of race and 
class relations and as- Henry Link 
serts that the basic causes of conflict in 
this field are the selfish and antisocial 
tendencies which are common to all men 
and which can be properly moderated 
only by a moral code which shall define 
the dignity of the individual. 

Dr. Link argues that in formulating a 
plan for race and class harmony, the 
primary emphasis should be placed on 
people as human beings rather than as 
members of a particular race or class. 
Thus, he condemns separate colleges for 
Negroes, even though the purpose may 
be to give the members of the colored 
race an education equal to that given to 
whites and claims that there should be 
an impartial, competitive basis for col- 
lege admission, irrespective of the race of 
the applicants. When too much empha- 
sis is placed on difference of race or 
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class, the plan defeats itself. Thus, 
“tolerance can be fun” parties recently 
inaugurated in some schools are likely to 
promote the very class consciousness they 
are intended to erase. 

The author calls for a reform of 
public-school education to remedy what 
he regards as probably the greatest single 
weakness in secular education, its failure 
to teach the elementary manners and 
morals of social behavior. He scores the 
idea that if people are taught facts their 
conduct will necessarily be more intelli- 
gent. Regarding sex training he says: “Its 
entire emphasis has been on the physio- 
logical facts of sex, almost to the com- 
plete neglect of its spiritual and moral 
values. The more people are taught 
about the physiology of sex, the more 
likely they are to exploit sex for purely 
selfish ends.” 

In the last chapter, entitled “A Plea 
for Religious Intolerance,” Dr. Link 
vigorously denounces that spirit of 
“broadmindedaess” which begets indif- 
ference toward even the basic moral 
principles. He praises Pope Pius XII as 
one of the few religious leaders who have 
condemned the preaching of class hatred 
in the name of religion. 

It is unfortunate that a book which 
contains so much that is logical and 
sensible should present such statements 
as: “Science is now contributing to a 
grander and more authoritative religion 
than we have ever known,” and “About 
their creed . . . church denominations 
may differ and be tolerant with im- 
punity.” If Dr. Link were consistent with 
his principles, he would realize that 
religious doctrines, as well as moral 
laws, must be objective and unchange- 
able. 

FRANCIS J. CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


ECONOMIC POLICY AND 
FULL EMPLOYMENT 

By Alvin H. Hansen. 340 pages. 

Whittlesey House. 
The general ideas of 
Professor Hansen are 
not new today. His 
philosophy was that 
adopted by the New 
Deal. He holds that 
in the American econ- 
omy, it is unlikely that 
private investment will 
absorb savingsand thus A. H. Hansen 
provide full employment. His conten- 
tion is that government must invest to 
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absorb the slack and provide work for all. 
The present book adds some new de- 
tails to the program and adapts it to 
current conditions. The author gives a 
prief study of social planning projects 
in England, Canada, Australia, Sweden, 
and the United States. He then studies 
and criticizes various proposals which 
aim to insure full employment. While 
he makes some concessions to writers 
who advocate stimulation of private in- 
yestment, he feels that the federal gov- 
ernment must undertake the more im- 
portant efforts to keep the economy at 
full output. Practically, he advocates a 
variant on his earlier theory of compen- 
satory spending, with government ex- 
penditures and taxes adjusted to counter 
ups and downs in business activity. 
The Hansen approach is in many 
ways opposed to those advocated by the 
Committee on Economic Development 
and liberal business writers, such as 
Beardsley Ruml. At present, America is 
given a practical choice between three 
points of view. First there are those who 
would do nothing and hope that auto- 
matic forces in the economic system 
would bring about full employment. 
Then there are the Keynesians, such as 
Hansen, who would have government as 
a heavy investor, to make up for gaps 
in private spending. Finally, there is a 
middle ground, which holds that gov- 
ernment must take positive steps to 
bring about full and stable employment, 
but through stimulation of private busi- 
ness. It would seem more sensible to fol- 
low this moderate approach until it is 
proved wrong. The extremes of laissez 
faire on the one hand and increasing 
government control on the other both 
threaten human welfare and freedom. 
JOHN F. CRONIN, S$. S. 


HOW IT HAPPENS 
By Pearl S. Buck. 276 pages. The 
$3.00 


John Day Company. 
Mrs. Buck has _ for 
the time being turned 
from fiction writing 
to the interesting so- 
ciological task of set- 
ting down conversa- 
tions with informed 
people about what has 
been happening in 
the rest of the world. Pearl S. Buck 
The present book, concerned with Ger- 
many, is the third in the series and, 
I think, the best. Erna von Pustau is 
described as a refugee born into a 
stanchly Protestant family which com- 
bined a mercantile tradition with a 
reasonably liberal political outlook. She 
tells the story of her life from the period 
just prior to the first War to the time 
of her exile from Germany. It is from 
several points of view not an edifying 
tale, but I find myself hoping that many 
Americans, Catholics among them, will 
read it. If they do they will see what 
happens when uncontrolled inflation, 
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wartime hatreds, and a sense of in- 
justice destroy the assumptions by which 
a nation has lived. 

These assumptions are not under- 
mined in a day. The Germans lost first 
the pattern of their society, their re- 
spect for their rulers, and their economic 
stability. Slowly they moved in a psy- 
chological terrain characterized by 
omnipresent moral fluidity. Old prin- 
ciples and standards of conduct faded 


into thin air. In the end nothing 
remained except slogans, demagogic 
speeches, warring organizations, and 


restlessness. Hitler had none against him 
he needed to take seriously save the 
comparative few who had either clung 
to the old Christian faith or had gone 
over to humanitarian Socialism. Erna 
von Pustau belongs to the second 
group. But her story will show by im- 
plication how very difficult the strug- 
gle of such men as Cardinal Faulhaber 
and of lowly Catholic and Protestant 
laymen really was. Neither she nor Mrs. 
Buck will leave the American reader 
smugly satisfied. What happened over 
there, they say, can happen here. And 
they cite some pretty Ominous reasons 
why it can. 
" GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


PEARL HARBOR 

By George Morgenstern. 425 pages. 

Devin-Adair Company. $3.00 
George Morgenstern 
sets out in this book to 
“give the facts and ex- 
amine the meaning of 
Pearl Harbor.” For the 
facts the author de- 
pends largely on the 
testimony given dur- 
ing the various official 
investigations of Pearl 
Harbor and the documents used on 
those occasions. He has added state- 
ments and records of conversations of 
many who held positions of authority 
in the government, the Army and Navy, 
or who are otherwise qualified to speak 
with authority. There can be no ques- 
tion that his sources of information are 
as complete as possible at the present 
day. 

In examining the meaning of these 
facts the author has taken a decided and 
definite stand. President Roosevelt, mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, high-ranking officers 
of the Army and Navy, and others, were 
for a long time waging a secret war 
against enemies they had chosen. This 
fact they had concealed from the people 
of the country. In the process of waging 
this secret war they designedly risked 
manipulating their chosen enemies into 
firing the first shot, so that the war would 
become open and official, thus reducing 
the war-making power of Congress to the 
mere act of ratifying an accomplished 
fact. 

When you are close to the events of 
history it is difficult to make dispassion- 


G. Morgenstern 





ate judgments about them. Mr. Morgen- 
stern presents us with an indictment, 
rather than an evaluation. There is 
much in the testimony that is conflicting, 
even contradictory. There is a great deal 
of judging the motives and intentions 
of those involved. A lot of’ blame is 
placed on those who failed to see events 
before they took place, as we see them 
now after they have happened. 

The book is valuable. It is clear, or- 
derly, well written, with exact citation of 
sources, fine maps, and an index. But it 
needs examination, careful judgment, 
perhaps amendment, before it can be ac- 
cepted in its entirety. 

PETER QUINN, C.P. 


ANGLO-SAXON SAINTS AND 
SCHOLARS 
By Eleanor S. Duckett. 488 pages. 
$5.00 


The Macmillan Company. 
Miss Duckett has writ- 
ten a scholarly and 
beautiful book about 
four Anglo-Saxon 
churchmen, which con- 
trives, without stretch- 
ing their representa- 
tive quality too far or ie 
depending on loose Es 
generalizations, to de- 





E. S. Duckett 
scribe the seventh and eighth centuries 
in England. Miss Duckett is filling in 
the gaps of our learning. And under her 
tutelage it is a pleasant experience. 

These men would have been great in 
any period, but, having been born in 
a violent, unsettled age, they felt pro- 
foundly the need to redeem their time 
through prayer, scholarship, and labor 
devoted to God and their fellow men. 
That they understood the conditions 
necessary for this work is clear. Aldhelm 
says, “When I read I listen to God speak- 
ing, when I pray I speak to God.” Bede, 
who was brought to the monastery at 
Jarrow at the age of seven and spent his 
whole life there, never started any work 
without prayer. He saw the dangers 
which surround intellectual work: men 
are puffed up because through God they 
understand far more than the unlettered, 
forgetting that the door of heaven stands 
open to the simplest soul as well as to the 
man of learning. His simple, unman- 
nered prose, respect for fact, careful 
comparison of sources, intelligence in 
interpretation, and modesty of claim 
might well serve as a model for scholar- 
ship today. 

No one can read this book without be- 
ing convinced that the secret of a happy 
fruitful life lies in its closeness to God 
and that, no matter how deep a man’s 
sanctity may be, he still has faults that 
need discipline—in other words, that he 
does not become a saint overnight. Wil- 
frid of York was handsome, well-born, 
brilliant, with a gift for drawing men to 
himself and a fervent love of God and 
learning, yet he never wholly lost his 
pride, though the great churches he 
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After Black Coffee 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 


Were you there? 


Did you sit at the table while Ford- 
ham’s famous president mixed seri- 
ous opinions and sparkling wit, 
speaking before the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick? or the New York 
State Bar Association? or the State 
Labor Relations Board? or in 
greeting the friends of Poland, or 
China, or South America? 


If you were, you will want a per- 
manent record of many memorable 
occasions. If not, you will want to 
hear them for the first time—for 
the words speak warmly from the 
printed page. 


February 27th 


Thinking It Over 


Thomas F. Woodlock 
Did you read them? 


For fifteen years the column writ- 
ten by one of America’s greatest 
Catholic laymen attracted daily at- 
tention in the Wall Street Journal. 
He talked brilliantly and soundly 
on the problems which beset our 
day: law and justice, education 
and progress, government and 
freedom, democracy and _totali- 
tarianism, war and peace. 


The most striking of these papers 
have’ now been gathered into a 
single volume—and the amazing 
thing is how timely his words still 
are, and how intelligent his solu- 
tion of our ills. 


With an introduction by James 
Edward Tobin. 


February 26th $3.00 


Order from your book store, or 


THE DECLAN X. 
McMULLEN COMPANY 
225 Broadway,New York 7,N.Y. 


$2.00 





built bear testimony to his aspiration. 
It is hard to portray the fascination of 
this book, but open it and you will find 
yourself in another age with a guide 
whose scholarship is impressive and 
whose penetration into religious and 
scholarly motives is reverent and deep. 
N. ELIZABETH MONROE 


TERESA, JOHN, AND THERESE 

By Fr. Brice, C.P. 336 pages. Fred- 

erick Pustet Company (Inc.) $4.00 
Lenten—and perennial 
—reading of an es- : 
pecially rich and §& 
thoughtful kind is pro- 
vided by the author, 
who has presented a 
comparative spiritual 
study of those two 
great Spanish mystics 
of the sixteenth cen- Fr. Brice 
tury and of the famous French saint 
of the late nineteenth century. Father 
Brice’s aim is not to probe mystical 
theology but rather to place simultane- 
ously in juxtaposition the virtues, doc- 
trines, and practices of this saintly trio, 
and above all to interest the followers 
of Thérése of Lisieux in a study of her 
spiritual parents: Teresa of Avila and 
John of the Cross. 

One signal service the author has per- 
formed, then, is to make available in 
one volume salient excerpts from the 
writings of all three saints. And by his 
including here a consideration of “The 
Little Flower,” he has helped also to 
discourage a tendency among some ad- 
mirers of Teresa and of John, to under- 
estimate Thérése’s spiritual virility. 

Remembering his laudable purpose— 
to reach many readers—Father Brice has 
done well to avoid a detailed discus- 
sion of the mysteries, technicalities, and 
complexities of mysticism and yet to 
extract for this publication so much of 
the essential spiritual legacy left to us 
by these three saints. And the average 
adult Catholic reader will find par- 
ticularly helpful the author's organiza- 
tion of materials under such chapter 
headings as: “Suffering,” “Cheerfulness,” 
“Humility,” “Love for God,” and “Spir- 
itual Perfection.” 

To this reviewer the chapters named 
were among the most outstanding. 

ELISABETH ANN MURPHY 


AN AMERICAN DYNASTY 

By John Tebbel. 363 pages. Double- 

day & Company. ? $3.00 
Because this is a history of the McCor- 
micks and the Pattersons from away 
back, it is fortunate a geneological chart 
of these two clans and of the Medills 
is affixed to the text of this book. As it 
is, it is confusing and even an alert 
reader may find some difficulty in keep- 
ing the various members straight. From 
the lusty days of Chicago's beginnings, 
these families have exerted a public in- 
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fluence, and the doughty Colonel still 











molds opinion in his Chicago Tribune, 
Whether that influence is beneficial js 
seriously open to question, as the record 
shows. The Pattersons, with the Ney 
York Daily News and the Washington 
Times-Herald, chant the same chorus a; 
their Chicago cousin. And though isola. 
tionist sympathies have evanesced else. 
where in the atomic age of one world, 
for the Patterson-McCormick axis the 
story is otherise. “Personal” journalism 
at its unloveliest is the record that un. 
folds in these pages—and it is well worth 
examining. 





DAVID BULMAN, C.P. 


HUNTER OF SOULS 

By Father Edmund, C.P. 228 pages, 

M. H. Gill & Son. $2.00 
Paul of the Cross, the hermit-founder of 
the Passionists and one of .the world’s 
greatest lovers of the Crucified, happily 
combined the contemplation of the 
mystic with the activity of an apostle. 
With a missionary zeal that grew in 
exact ratio to his burning love for God, 
Paul’s thirst for souls projected itself 
beyond the spiritually decadent eigh 
teenth century. His tenacious efforts to 
establish a religious congregation dedi- 
cated to the special work of preaching 
the Passion sprung from his intense con- 
viction that the Cross was the most 
powerful magnet of souls, a conviction 
heightened by his own phenomenal suc- 
cess as a missionary. Through his efforts 
thousands of hardened sinners repent 
antly found their way back to the foot 
of the crucific. No wonder the office of 
his feast salutes him: “O Paul: Hunter 
of Souls, Herald of the Gospel, and 
Light Resplendent!” 

This study of the life and spirit of a 
saint who is too little known to the 
modern world is both readable and well 
authenticated. Into the account of his 
strenuous labors, his sufferings, and his 
exalted sanctity, are woven many inti- 
mate glimpses of his lovable and attrac- 
tive personality, the intensely human 
side of his character. St. Paul’s sons and 
clients owe Fr. Edmund a debt of grati- 
tude for having given them a very at- 
tractive English version of his life. 

RALPH BALZER, C.P. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE MADEMOISELLE HANDBOOK. 
By Mary Hamman and the Editors of 
Mademoiselle. 196 pages. Whittlesey House. 
$2.00. For daughter in college; cousin Jane 
on her first job hunt, or sister slipping into 
a slight rut—this book is a shot of adrenalin. 
It’s a down-to-earth treatment of all the 
trials from budgets to beaux which harass 
career girls from eighteen to fifty. It offers 
no sure-fire success formulas but rather 
a point of view and method of approach 
destined to make life itself more zestful 
and challenging. Starting with making the 
first career choice and carrying the reader 
right through to choosing between job and 
marriage. this handbook aims to equip its 
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OR ALL TO LIVE BY is one of those great 

spiritual books which come along once in a decade. 
You will marvel at the author’s ability to guide you 
to the realization that life is a joyous and wonderful 
experience with Christ as the model. For he points 
out, as he reviews the life of Christ, that striving to 
be like Christ in all things does not mean that you 
should forego the normal pleasures, or that you should 
not enjoy the good things of life, such as stimulating 
human companionship and attractive surroundings. 
Christ Himself was a social being. He loved people. 
He was cosmopolitan in His interest and in His point 
of view. 


1. As a subscriber you receive choice FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY, SPIRITUAL READING, and CURRENT 
EVENTS literature. 

2. MEMBERSHIP COSTS YOU NOTHING. You pay no dues 
for the many privileges of Foundation membership. 

3. Bach month you receive free a copy of the FORECAST which 
features outstanding new books and describes the coming 
selection as well as presenting informative articles and data 
on authors. The FORECAST tells you in advance what book 
is coming so that you have an opportunity to request a sub- 
stitute or no book at all, if you like. 

4. Each month you receive an especially chosen new book — 
unless you indicate otherwise — and you receive it as soon as 
it comes from the press. You pay the regular publisher’s price 
for this book as it comes to you, plus ten cents for postage 
and handling. It is sent on five days’ approval and if you are 
in any way dissatisfied you may return the book for full 


agree to do is buy five Foundation books a year. 





TO LIVE BY 


BY THE REV. LEO C.STERCK 


A new and a different life of Christ ... one that constantly 
makes practical applications to your own life and inspires 
you to live more and more according to a Christ-like pattern! 


FOR ALL TO LIVE BY is yours, absolutely free, to read again 
and again, if you subscribe to the Catholic Literary Foundation. 


Check these advantages of Foundation Membership: 


credit. You need not buy a book every month—all you: 


to new members 
of the 
Catholic Literary Foundation 


FOR ALL 





Live for today “with courage and with magnanim- 
ity,” Father Sterck advises. Choose a vocation that is 
suited to your abilities; have joy in your work. Face 
realities; guard against a lack of self-control. And do 
not “allow the pleasure of living to be spoiled by the 
mechanics of life.” 


FOR ALL TO LIVE BY is packed full of just this 
kind of inspiring, practical encouragement to enjoy 
the good life, following the example of Christ. It is a 
book that you will treasure forever. It is yours FREE 
for becoming a member of the Catholic Literary 
Foundation. 


5. A FREE BOOK DIVIDEND, a new book especially selected 
by the Foundation book selection committee, is yours each 
time you purchase five books. This constitutes a valuable 
saving. 

Return the coupon today and be assured of this 
service for receiving regularly Catholic books 
which can be shared with the entire family! 





The Catholic Literary Foundation (S3-47) 

540 N. Milwaukee Street 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

Gentlemen: You may enter my name as a subscriber to the Catholic 
Literary Foundation and send me FOR ALL TO LIVE BY as my free 
enrollment premium. I agree to buy at least five Foundation books a 
year and understand that a free book dividend will be sent to me after 
the purchase of every five books. 

Mr. 





Mrs. ..cccccccccccccccececesececerecccccccecccececocecoeeceece . 

Miss 

Address .nccccccccccdccccccccccccccccccccccesccccceuccccece cooee 
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FOR YOUR CHILD’S EASTER 


Bible 


By PELAGIE DOANE 




















A beautiful gift for any season that will be 
treasured through the years. Seventy of the 
favorite stories from both Testaments have 
been simply retold, and with each is a full 
page, full color illustration. The text is based 
on the Douay Bible and the book has received 
the Im primatur. $3.00 


OTHER CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


mi x Kings 


By MARIA CRISTINA CHAMBERS 
Pictures by JANICE HOLLAND 


A lovely story of peacetime Spain and of an orphan boy who brings the 
Three Kings to his village. $1.50 


Sw in the Willows 


By KATHERINE WIGMORE EYRE 


A friendship between two ten-year-old girls, one a native of California, 
the other of Mexico. $2.00 






















































































At your bookstore 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 











114 Fifth Avenue 





New York 11 






































Timely for Lent 
and Holy Week 














An Enduring 
Easter Gift 




















Theology for Mind and Heart 
in the parlance of the day 




















"An Ought-to-be Best Seller." 
—Thinker's Digest 











“In preparing this book, Father Mc- 
Donough has done a great service 
for souls." 























—From the Preface 








The Atonement of Christ is God's Method of our At-one-ment with Him 


GOD’S OWN METHOD 
by Aloysius McDonough, C.P., S.T.D. 
with Preface by Archbishop Cushing of Boston 
Ready February 15 $2.00 


(Postage prepaid on Prepaid Orders) 
Order from your Catholic Bookmart or 


The SIGN Press 
Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 










































































readers with a ‘“make-the-most-of-what- 
God-gave-you” attitude. What more could 
we say of any book? 


GETTING ALONG WITH UNIONS. 
By Russell L. and Elizabeth Greenman. 158 
pages. Harper & Brothers. $2.50. The art- 
ful employment of ordinary human psy. 
chology, together with finesse at judicious 
compromising, is indispensable equipment 
for men who enter a collective bargaining 
session. Mr. and Mrs. Greenman, both of 
whom have had extensive experience in the 
field of labor-management relations, have 
written a book primarily intended for ex- 
ecutives and foremen. It treats sympa- 
thetically of the normal union objectives 
in collective bargaining and, with perhaps 
even more sympathy, outlines a strategy 
for management in dealing with these 
objectives; special attention is given to the 
questions of seniority rights, closed shop, 
and grievance procedure. A_ useful . book 
more valuable for its practical suggestions 
in handling labor problems than for its 
discussion of ethical issues involved in them. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SAINT 
TERESA OF JESUS. Translated and edited 
by E. Allison Peers. 3 volumes. 1195 pages. 
Sheed and Ward, $15.00. Those who about 
a decade ago welcomed Mr. Peers’ trans- 
lation of the complete works of St. John 
of the Cross will be glad to know that, 
again relying on the critical Spanish edi- 
tion of Father Silveria, C.D., he now pre- 
sents students of mysticism with a careful 
and smooth translation of all Saint Teresa’s 
writings, exclusive of her letters. Smooth- 
ness, however, has been kept subordinate 
to the extreme literalness which Professor 
Peers maintains is necessary for holding the 
flavor of St. Teresa’s colloquial style—an 
assignment which, he admits, is enough 
to make a translator feel very incompetent 
at times. We find here a Teresa whose 
humor is bubbling, whose irony is sharp, 
and whose self-revelatory intensity is dy- 
namizing; that should be something of a 
guarantee for the authenticity of Mr. Peers’ 
translation. 


THE PRIEST AND A WORKED VISION. 
By James Kellar, M.M. 103. pages. The 
Christophers. $1.00. When _ parochialism 
kills the apostolic spirit, Christian vision, 
which is always world-wide vision, becomes 
myopic and blurred. Father Kellar, taking 
up the ciie given him by a Japanese pro- 
fessor who complained that Christians 
haven’t taken Christ’s command seriously 
enough, writes an inspiring and informa- 
tive book on the inadequacy of our Ameri- 
can missionary endeavors. It is addressed 
to parish priests because in them, who 
can best cultivate a missionary outlook in 
their people, lies the hope of the world. 


REVIEWERS . 

Francis J. CONNELL, CSS.R., S.T.D., 
author of Morals in Politics and Profes- 
sions is Associate Professor of Moral The- 
ology at the Catholic University. 

Rev. JOHN F. Cronin, S.S., Pu.D., author 
of Economics and Society, is associated with 
the Social Action Department of the NCWC. 

N. ELIzABETH MONROE, PH.D., author of 
The Novel and Society, teaches English 
Literature at Brooklyn College. 

ELISABETH ANN Murpuy, Pu.D., literary 
critic, is a member of the English Faculty 
at St. Teresa’s College, Winona, Minn, 
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By JOHN S. 


Dulcimer Street by Norman Collins 

In the Hands of the. Senecas by Walter 
D. Edmonds 

The Wild Yazoo by John Myers Myers 

The Quarry by Mildred Walker 

Mountain Time by Bernard De Voto 

The Gipsy’s Baby by Rosamond Leh- 
mann 


Dulcimer Street by Norman Collins 

> Thousands will be grateful to Mr. 
Collins for this “good long read,” a 
novel of ordinary people in South Lon- 
don from 1938 to 1941. A rambling, 
chatty piecing together of impinging 
lives, it lacks the integration and in- 
tensity of a single-track novel, yet the 
authentic humanity of the characters, 
the familiarity of their. predicaments, 
their attitudes, their utterance make it 
always interesting and frequently de- 
lightful. For almost 650 pages the reader 
intimately shares the lives of the people 
dwelling at 10 Dulcimer Street: Mr. and 
Mrs. Josser, elderly and respectable; 
their son Ted and the usherette he mar- 
ried; their daughter Doris and her medi- 
cal student; gentle, worried Mrs. Boon, a 
Catholic, and her son Percy, whose one 
gift is indestructible self-confidence; Mr. 
Puddy, whose inability to hold a job 
never interferes with his fanatical devo- 
tion to eating; Connie, an ancient night 
club attendant; Mrs. Vizzard, the proud 
but foolish landlady; and Mr. Squales, a 
smooth-talking no-good who knows how 
to capitalize on the weaknesses of wid- 
ows. 

The author goes through a patterned 
process of regularly rotated glimpses into 
these commonplace but fascinating lives, 
at the same time conveying a vivid sense 
of the great city which contains them. 
He respects his characters, yet he sees and 
deftly communicates what is weak, way- 
ward, or comic in them. There is pathos 
in their stories; however, it is not 
smudged or sodden with sentimentality 
in the telling. Certain episodes may, to 
some, appear to be over-graphically 
treated. Others may feel that the Cath- 
olic Boons are represented as less than 
scholarly and, in Percy's case, saintly; 
but there are many Catholics of pre- 
cisely their sort. In one episode, a couple 
married in wartime discuss the advisa- 
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bility of practicing birth prevention; the 
wife, though, knows that “having a baby 
... is what you had married for.” 
(Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $3.00) 


In the Hands of the Senecas by Walter 

D. Edmonds 
The Wild Yazoo by John Myers Myers 
> These are both historical novels, yet 
markedly different in approach and 
quality. The first is capably done and has 
merit, although it is one of the author's 
minor works; the second is painstakingly 
formulistic, flabby, and even cheap. 

Mr. Edmonds is writing of a group of 
people taken prisoner by the Senecas in 
1778. These white settlers in the wilder- 
ness live at Dygartsbush, New York. One 
day the Indians attack their tiny com- 
munity, destroy their holdings, kill many 
of the inhabitants, and take the rest into 
slavery. The fate of some half dozen is 
detailed. These include: Caty Breen, a 
slavey for the drunk and scapegrace 
Kellys, who, after bitter experience, finds 
herself indispensable to a white man to 
whom, in his moment of ordeal, she gives 
courage; Delia Borst, snatched away from 
her young husband and taken to wife by 
her repulsive Indian captor; Martha Dy- 
gart, widowed and separated from her 
small children by the Senecas, cruelly 
abused, but asserting herself and making 
her escape in an episode as harrowing as 
it is exciting; Ellen Mitchel and Peter 
Kelly, youngsters adopted by one of the 
more humane Indians. 

All survive their captivity and return 
to a semblance of the life they knew be- 
fore their nightmarish misadventure. 
Most attention is given to Delia Borst 
and her John; whether or not John can 
again accept Delia as his wife after her 
forced “marriage” to her captor is the 
principal business of the climactic por- 
tion of the story. The question is solved, 
with some allusions to Christian morality 
which are questionable. Much more real 
and impressive, however, are the less 
glamorous figures of Caty Breen and 
Martha Dygart. The Indians, the varied 
settings, the particulars of pioneer exist- 
ence are exceptionally well depicted; the 
author knows how to blend exact in- 
formation into a smoothly running nar- 
rative. 


Mr. Myers, on the other hand, is ex- 
tremely obvious and awkward. With 
servile deference to the conventional 
recipe for so-called lusty and colorful 
historical romance, he has struggled to 
include every indicated ingredient. His 
high-born Virginian protagonist is 
named Mordaunt Fitzmaurice Godol- 
phin. After committing murder and 
adultery, the elegant, carefree Godol- 
phin has to leave his native place. He 
strikes out for Mississippi, which is, in 
the early nineteerith century, just being 
opened up. His first stop is Natchez, a 
brawling community in which he meets 
he-men and she (even chi-chi) women. 
Then he goes into the wilds as a sur- 
veyor. After a series of vigorous doings, 
he marries and, relatively speaking, 
settles down. 

The author goes carefully through the 
prescribed motions, without stirring a sin- 
gle emotion. He resorts to every canon- 
ized trick, generally in a heavy-handed, 
polysyllabic style which makes the per- 
formance the more ludicrous. For char- 
acters he uses types; for a plot a 
succession of events meant to be tangy 
and rousing. His book is deliberately 
lubricous, and the very calculating na- 
ture of the carnal passages makes them 
the more repulsive. 


(Little, Brown. $2.50) 
(Dutton. $3.00) 


The Quarry by Mildred Walker 

> The title of this novel is purposely 
equivocal. It refers, in the first place, to 
a soapstone quarry in Vermont; its 
secondary meaning (a hunted object) 
refers to the fate of the central character, 
Lyman Converse. 

In 1857 I.yman is a child of nine. His 
upright, rather grim father has taken a 
runaway slaye boy, Easy, into his home 
as one of his family. The Civil War starts, 
and Lyman’s older brothers, John and 
Dan, go off to fight. Lyman’s attempts to 
volunteer come to nothing because he is 
under age. John is killed, leaving Louisa, 
his betrothed, to mourn him. Dan sends- 
home his wife, a Southerner; then, after 
the war, takes her and their child west to 
the gold fields. Going to Brown for a 
college course, Lyman falls in love with 
his cousin Isabel, only to have her 
mother thwart the pair’s plan to marry; 
he consorts with older, wealthy students 
and fails scholastically, so that his father 
brings him home. When his father dies, 
he has to take over the soapstone busi- 
ness and is committed to it for life; he 
marries Louisa, only to find that for her 
he is but a substitute for the dead John. 

Miss Walker has always been on the 
verge of writing a fine novel, and, at the 
outset, The Quarry seems to be probably 
the realization of this potentiality. But, 
because too ambitious, too diffuse, too 
forced in order to fit an elaborate design, 
it pales and slackens. Lyman’s dalliance 
with Isabel, after both are married, is 
sympathetically portrayed, and even the 
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FLASH 
Book club rights to 
LOUIS BUDENZ' 


life story and expose of 
Communist underground have 
just been awarded to the 
THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Watch for further announcement 
Save 1/3—and more. 











TEGAWITHA 
CATHOLIC CAMP FOR GIRLS 
he sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on pri- 
e lake. 3 hours from N.Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, sailing, canoeing, 
aguaplaning, archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics. Junior Camp. Private chapel on grounds. 
h year. Catalog. 
MISS MARY A. LYNCH 
390 Riverside Drive ew York 25, N. Y. 
(After June ist, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 
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NYLON HOSIERY 

GUARANTEED FIRST QUALITY 

ALL NYLON TOP TO TOE 
45 GAUGE—SHEER 


$4.20 — Box — 3 Pairs. 
$16 per dozen. 


Send check or money order: 


F & J ASSOCIATES 
33 Fielding Court, South Orange, N.J. 





LEARN 


MILLINERY 


AT HOME 


Design and make exclusive, salable 
hats right from the start of this re- 
markable course, under the personal 
direction of one of America’s noted 
designers. Complete materials, blocks, 
etc., furnished. Every step illustrated. Establish your own 
profitable business—or make, retrim, repair hats for the 
trade. Low cost and easy terms. Free national placement 
department. Expert milliners in demand. SEND COUPON 
Y. 





LOUIE MILLER SCHOOL OF MILLINERY 
225 N. Wabash Avenue, Dept. 503, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Yes, please send me your FREE Illustrated Catalog! 
Print f 


Name. 





Address. 











Elderly people seeking 
a permanent home 


—or who wish to spend the Commas or winter in 
sunny Victoria, are welcomed at Mary's Priory 

Guest House (once the Gienshiel Hotel). For 
prospectus write: 


The Mother Prioress, St. Mary's Priory 


Barnard Avenue, Victoria, B.C., Canada 














ST.FRANCIS HEALTH RESORT ,22°%!"*; 


New Jersey 
Established in Pang by the Sisters of the 
Sorrowful Mother. An up-to-date institu- 
tion with attractive grounds for convales- 
cents and others in need of rest and moun- 
tain air. M . drug, and contagious 
cases not admitted. 


Address Sister Superior 














SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting svetem. No signs 
or symbols; uses ABC’s. y to learn; 
easy to write ond. transcribe. Fast epee for a 
job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 taught by mail. 
Used in leading — and Civil Service. Write for 
ree booklet. 24th yea: 
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ancient silliness about “I don’t feel this 
is wrong, Lyman, here in the sun” js 
dragged in, as well as other fallacious 
clichés about sin. 

(Harcourt, Brace. $3.00) 


Mountain Time by Bernard De Voto 
> Cyrus Kinsman and Josephine Cane. 
day were both from the western moun- 
tain town of Custis. After the first World 
War both were living in New York; he, 
the brilliantly promising head resident 
in surgery at a large hospital; she, the 
wife of a selfish, petulant would-be novel- 
ist. Cyrus and Josephine were profound. 
ly unhappy. He thought that his malaise 
was caused by constant exposure to the 
lack of personal integrity of his techni- 
cally skillful, famed, and feared chief. 
She thought that her husband’s vanity, 
cruelty, and futility brought her misery, 
They left New York and retyrned to 
Custis, Cyrus abandoned his career, Jo- 
sephine divorced her husband. But each 
had still a long way to go, a severe pur- 
gation to endure before reaching and 
tearing out the roots of his or her 
troubles. At the last they come together 
in understanding and peace. 

Psychologically elaborate, even tortu- 
ous, this is a pretentious phony from 
start to finish, an artificial parable de- 
vised to fit a dubious theory and tricked 
out with endless smugly smart-alecky 
talk. What the author seemingly takes to 
be wit is no more than the unwise-crack- 
ing of the intelligentsia. A pall of blas- 
phemy covers the whole unreal, dread- 
fully labored contrivance, with a wealth 
of Catholic allusion mockingly employed. 
(Little, Brown. $2.75) 


The Gipsy’s Baby by Rosamond Leh- 
mann 

> For felicity of style Miss Lehmann has 
few contemporary rivals, as this collec- 
tion of stories proves. The resources of 
the language are exquisitely indicated 
by her finely wrought, translucent prose. 
For most readers, however, the author’s 
meaning will be altogether too elusive. 
Her points are fine, delicate, and indi- 
rectly made. The stories do not have 
the unmistakably established beginning, 
middle, and end which traditionalists 
require of fiction; no more are they the 
neatly, self-consciously casual snapshots 
of the sophisticated magazines. Their 
concern is with the revelation of char- 
acter, and this is done subtly, shrewdly. 
The reader has to be constantly alert to 
catch the definition. It is not trumpeted, 
underscored. He may lose it in his de- 
light over the phrasing, the figures and 
cadences, the incidental niceties of de- 
scription, the wit, the wonderful natural- 
ness of the dialogue. Enchanted with 
these, he may not catch, for example, 
the significance of, say, the deserted Mrs. 
Ritchie's encounters with various males 
in the last story. 

(Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.50) 
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GERMANY—Shuster 
[Continued from Page 30] 


Bavaria, the Palatinate, and the Rhine- 
land. The Saar Basin was actually in- 
corporated into the French economic sys- 
tem under a League of Nations mandate. 
All these attempts were complete fail- 
ures. The largest vote any separatist 
movement ever secured (and this was not 
even all separatist) was cast in Bavaria, 
where in 1919 Kurt Eisner got 79,000 
yotes out of a total of 2,848,000. Else- 
where, even in the Saar, only an infini- 
tesmal number of Germans could be in- 
duced or hired to advocate these schemes. 
Instead the reaction against them may 
well have been the source from which 
most of the popular support for virulent 
Rightist national movements like Nazism 
was derived. 

To fancy that one could, in 1947, do 
what was impossible after 1918 is, in view 
of the French record in the occupied 
areas and in the treatment of German 
prisoners of war, nothing short of fan- 
tastic. The argument is sometimes ad- 
vanced that the Catholic territories of 
Germany are specially addicted to fed- 
eralism and that there exists between 
them and France a unique bond of 
friendship. This assumption, which Mr. 
Welles was once willing to endorse, will 
not survive even the most cursory analy- 
sis. It is true that German Catholics 
hoped for international conciliation and 
that many of them tried to reach an 
understanding with the French. But 
there is absolutely nething in the record 
to indicate that they even flirted with 
the concept of separatism. In addition, 
some of the most stanchly Catholic 
regions of Germany are not in the South 
at all but in the North, as witness West- 
phalia and what used to be called West 
Prussia. ‘Though Berlin did not look 
like a Catholic city, the Faith was fought 
for harder there than possibly anywhere 
else in Germany. 

It may be conceded that if France 
were today a virile candidate for politi- 
cal hegemony the question of Germany 
might be put in a different form. Some 
Germans have toyed with the notion that 
their destinies might be linked to those 
of France in order in the long run to 
dominate its culture and gain possession 
of its terrain. They thought, and alas not 
too romantically, of something like the 
period of invasion which followed the 
collapse of the Roman Empire, compar- 
ing the westward movement of Russia 
to the onward rush of Mongol tribes 
and their own possible westward migra- 
tion to that of the Franks. But there is 
no way in which a wrangling, bankrupt, 
and corrupt France could absorb Ger- 
mans on any basis that would be advan- 
tageous to both countries or peoples. 

I feel, therefore, that imposing federal- 
ism on the Germans would be as mean- 
ingless and futile as telling them to 
memorize Milton’s minor poems. The 
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cumbersome and costly state govern 
ments which the plan calls for would not 
last a week after we had taken a protect 
ing hand from them. They-cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination help to 
keep the peace, not merely because there 
is no support for the hypothesis in 
history but also because there is none 
in stern contemporary actuality. France 
cannot win German allegiance today. 
The only possible consequence of ar- 
tificially incubated federalism would be 
to hasten the day when the kind of 
German foreign policy to which Mr. 
Lippmann has alluded would become an 
accomplished fact. If any further proof 
is needed, the biography of Adolf Hitler 
is recommended. It was precisely Ba- 
varia’s relative “independence” after 
1918 which made it the haven of all con- 
spirators against the German Republic, 
and so. settled Hitler safely in Munich. 

Naturally I do not mean that Ger- 

many should escape a thorough political 
overhauling. Plans for the break-up of 
Prussia, which were carefully formulated 
early in the thirties and about which 
Professor Arnold Brecht has written an 
excellent book, are wholly sound and 
should be carried through as soon as 
Germany is reconstituted. Meanwhile we 
might well concentrate on the important 
question of how at least 250,000,000 
people are going to live in Europe. They, 
including the Germans, must live there 
if they are to live at all, because there 
is nowhere else they can settle. There- 
with the federalization of Europe be- 
comes as urgent a problem as the de- 
federalization. of Germany is a romantic 
side issue. We must move toward unity 
on the Continent as a whole, and not 
toward disunity on paper in Germany. 
Americans are going to have to use 
brains, money, and power in the Old 
World whether they want to or not. We 
can’t let the sons of 250,000,000 people 
drift into the Russian army. The prob- 
lem is just as simple as that. 

Let us think of Germany, then, as a 
fearfully poverty-stricken, dazed, and 
damaged European area which has to fit 
some time into a viable European 
economy and social order. Disarming it 
depends upon whether one can succeed 
in disarming the Continent, so as to end 
the struggle for relative military advan- 
tage which is now going on. But peace 
depends also upon whether Europe can 
solve its over-all economic problems— 
upon whether, in short, it can develop 
its sources of power, its system of trans- 
portation, and its trade. These last are 
problems which we can help to solve. 
And perhaps we shall at last be able to 
get at them if we rid our minds of such 
cobwebs as German federalism. The 
world needs new ideas because it is, for 
better or for worse, a new world. If we 
can’t find them, every father amongst us 
might just as well say to his boy: “Son, 
find a cave for your wife and the kids. 




















Spirit of ae { 


Mother Elizabeth Hart, R.C. 
® 





Directed equally to the religious 
and the lay-reader, these stimula- 
ting and informal meditations 
strengthen and encourage devo- 
tion to the Holy Spirit by bring- 
ing home the significance of the 
Indwelling for each individual. 
The role of the Holy Ghost is 
explained in five chapters which 
ponder, with intimate clearness 
and simplicity, the meaning of 
the Indwelling and the work of 
the Spirit in purifying, enlight- 
ing, strengthening and exalting 
the soul. A “reminder” book, 
without waste or wordiness, it is 
a most effective beginning for 
the reforming of the spiritual life 
on the interior principle. Re- 
warding reading for your Lenten 
meditations. 86 pp., $1.25. 
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EVERYBODY NEEDS HAPPINESS 


Greeting cards for birthdays—anniversaries—get- 
well—sympathy—baby congratulations, etc. 


14 beautiful assorted cards $1.00 
HAPPINESS CARD CO. 


Dept. 4, 5938 Fieldston Road 
New York City 











THE CLERICS REGULAR 
MINISTERS OF THE SICK 


(Order of St. Camillus) invite boys and young 
men to dedicate themselves to God and their 
fellow men as Priests or Brothers in the service of 
Christ's suffering brethren. Candidates for the 
Priesthood or Brotherhood please write to the 


VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL 


St. Camillus Hospital 
10100 W. Bluemound Rd., Milwaukee 13, Wis. 











YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Mas- 
ter and interested in boarding school work or 
the rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain 
more information by — to: Rev. Brother 
Provincial, Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, O io. 
Eighth arade graduates are also now being 
accepted in our New St. Joseph Juniorate. 














The atom is coming.” 


MOST HOLY TRINITY FATHERS 


offer to young Men and Boys the opportu- 
nity to study for the Order. Lack of Funds 


no impediment. Candidates for the religious 
lay-brotherhood also accepted. 
For further information write to 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, O.SS.T. 
Sacred Heart Monastery, Park Heights Avenue 
Pikesvilie, (Baltimore-8), Maryland 
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They Also Serve... 


VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. One who has the right 
intention of dedicating his life 
to the Divine Master by the 
vows of religion, might well 
ask himself whether God is 
offering him this grace. 
Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passionist 
Brother is requested to write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C. P. 
5700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, Ul. 























Missionary Brothers 
of the 
CAN # the Sacred Heart 
devote pemysbete to caring for the sick 
and needy. — between the ages 
of 18 and = desire to consecrate 
their life to God in this service, are in- 
vited to correspond with 


Rev. Brother 
St. Joseph Monastery Eureka, Missouri 











The Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular of Saint Francis now offer 
special advantages and opportunities to 
boys over fourteen years of age, who 
wish to study for the Priesthood. For in- 

— write to Rev. Father Superior, 
T.O.R., 1300 Newton Street, N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D.C. 














BOYS CALLED to the SERVICE of GOD 
The Minor Bontineey | by ane go Carmelite 


Somectves on called serve God in "the religious state. 
Boys w have finished grammar school or 
higher grades may apply to: 
REV. FATHER RECTOR, 0.C.D. 
Minor Seminary of Our Lady 
Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 


Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition will 
i. de given consideration. 
“iat 














THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


is the oldest Nursin 


Order of Men. The Brothers al general and special hospitals for 


men and boys of all classes and creeds, rich or poo 
MODERN SAMARITANS—an illustrated booklet describing the various activities of the 
e 


Brothers—sent upon request to any young man desiring to 


God as a Religious Hospital Brother. 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS’ POSTULATE 


108 James Bivd., Signal Mountain, Tenn. * 






vote his life to the service of 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS NOVITIATE 
Box 360, Rt. 1, ""Glennondale,"' Clayton, Mo. 





willing to leave the world and consecrate himself 





the 
Missions a varied and great 
volunteers are sent. 
Graduates of the 





DU WISH TO BECOME A PRIEST? 


Oe ee ee re a ae ae 
to God. As a Salvatorian 
Sanus Mitedionany.Buted he wel devote Bib Wie otter te ghctag setreate 
peer pear ep yma roma be 


and such as have had some or com- 
plete high school or college, OR ARE ADVANCED IN YEARS are wel- 
come to correspond. Advanced students who are deficient in Latin credits 
receive special courses. If you are too poor to pay the full fees we shall 
seek to solve your problem through the aid of special benefactors. 

Such as have had six years of Latin enter the novitiate i diatel; 
No charges! Write to the address below saying you want to become a 
Salvatorian Priest and indicate your age, health, extent of education etc. 





OR A LAY BROTHER? 


No Studies, No Tuition Required 


Join our active and contemplative Society 
if you wish to consecrate yourself to God as a 
Lay Brother, Seite cay a a 
work in the peace and quiet of the monastery. 

If you know a trade, place it in the service 
of God! If you are not skilled in a trade, we 
shall be glad to teach you one. Develop what 
is good in you for God's Cause! Ask for 

ion saying you want to become a 
Brother and tell us something about yourself, 
age, education, health etc. 














VERY REV. FATHER PROVINCIAL SOCIETY OF THE DIVINE SAVIOR, ST. NAZIANZ, WIS, 














SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS 
of Maryville, Missouri, conduct hospitals 
and orphanages. Young ladies desirous of 
winning souls to Christ by sharing in this 
noble work, are welcome and are invited 
to communicate with the Mother Superior, 
Sisters of St. rer Maryville, 
Missouri. 











The Sisters of the Little Company of Mary 
devote their lives to the care and assistance 
of the sick and dying. Candidates between 
17 and 30 years of age are accepted. For fur- 
ther information write to The Little Com- 
pany of Mary Novitiate, San Pierre, Indiana 


or to The Little Company of Mary Hospital, 
Evergreen Park, Illinois, 








WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME A SISTER? 


—to enter a congregation young in the Church, whose 
apostolic work lends itself to the varied talents and 
tastes of the modern girl who would realize in her own 
life the Christ-life in one of its highest expressions? 
Would you like to teach? to become a nurse? to cate- 
chize? to work in the home or foreign missions? or 
like Mary of Nazareth devote yourself to domestic duties? 

Write to Mother M. Ottilia, Sor. D.S., St. Mesy's 
Convent, 3516 West Center Street, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, ‘who receives postulants into. the Congregation 
of the Sisters of the Divine Savior. 











The Little Sisters of the Assumption 


ME MISSIONERS who devote their lives to 
gaming the family to Christ through exercising 
ral and —— works of mercy in the 

oe ou the Sick 


jung lady, = YOU who read this notice, would 
a a et like follow such a Christ-like mission? 
Por further information apply to Reverend Mother 
Superior, 1624 Poplar St., laJdelphia 30, Pa. 





The Religious Hospitalers 
of St. Joseph 


conduct the St. Bernard's and the St. George’ s 
Hospitals, Chicago, illinois. Young Ladies in- 
terested in devoting their lives in Religion to 
the care of the sick, address, Rev. Mother 


Superior, 6337 Harvard Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 
DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE'OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 


invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at Y HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, Y. 
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GERMANY—Hoffman 
[Continued from Page 31] 


“any power or powers” that would make 
a satellite of it. Such a Germany, | 
submit, is something “out of this world,” 
If a different spirit of politics were 
abroad in the world—that is, if the 
ideological fanaticism which produces 
the missionary political gospels of Com. 
munism and democracy could be ban. 
ished—the Byrnes statement would make 
realistic sense. The victors could allow 
the Germans to form whatever new con- 
stitutional order they desired. Then a 
treaty could be drafted for the per. 
manent neutralization of the Reich after 
the fashion of the old Swiss and Belgian 
neutrality treaties. Russia and the 
Western Powers could pledge themselves 
to guarantee it, then withdraw their 
troops from Germany, abstain from in- 
terfering in her domestic affairs, and 
rest confident that the several signatories 
to the treaty would. keep the engage. 
ment. Back in 1943 there was reasoned 
ground for hope that some such ar. 
rangement might be possible, but the 
Yalta-Teheran-Potsdam course of mili- 
tary and political events destroyed it. 

What we confront now is not an 
isolated problem of determining the 
territorial frontiers and political con- 
stitution of Germany. That is only a 
part—albeit the most delicate and dan- 
gerous part—of the much larger prob- 
lem of organizing Europe and the world 
of Western civilization to resist the 
revolutionary aggression of the Soviet 
empire and to redeem the nations made 
captive by that tyranny. Many who 
will agree with this statement neverthe- 
less applauded Byrnes at Stuttgart be- 
cause they fancied the real purpose of 
his declared policy was to build up 
Germany as a bulwark against the 
Soviet Union. Whether the policy has 
been inspired by such a Machiavellian 
spirit or (what is much more likely) 
is a simple expression of American 
political naiveté, is mot a very im- 
portant question. In international poli- 
tics it is more profitable to estimate 
probable results than to speculate on 
motives and purposes. 

The probable result of forming a 
new German national state would be 
to give the USSR an ally against the 
West instead of the other way round. 
This is because the Soviet Union would 
be in a position to offer the more at- 
tractive bribes. Because it makes the 
principal reparation demands on Ger- 
many, it will be able to lift the weight- 
iest part of the reparation burden. Be- 
cause Poland holds the eastern marches 
of the Reich by permission of the 
Soviet Union, the latter will be able 
to offer Germany the bribe of a new 
partition of Poland. Often in the past 
the rulers of Russia have sacrificed 
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Poland to gain political advantage in 
Germany. They may be expected to 
do so again, whenever expedient. 

It should be remembered that from 
Marshal Stalin’s first statement on the 
subject in 1942, the restoration of a 
strong German state has been a declared 
Soviet objective. Today the slogan 
Deutsche Einheit. (German unity) rolls 
on the tongues of German Communists. 
Even the -new Polish Government, 
which follows jackal-like the Soviet's 
diplomatic lead, has come out for 
“political unity” in Germany. 

It should further be remembered that 
in 1762, 1813, 1866, and 1939 Germany 
(or Prussia) found in a Russian alliance 
either national salvation or means for 
recovering power to commit aggressions 
against the other states of Europe. Bis- 
marck’s wars against Denmark, Austria, 
and France (1864-1870) were made pos- 
sible largely by Russia’s benevolent 
neutrality, and Hitler’s aggressions of 
1939-1940 were facilitated by his pact 
with the USSR. Without recalling old 
history, it should be enough to cite 
the experience of 1919 to 1939 to show 
the danger of resurrecting German 
political nationalism. 

American foreign policy ought to be 
animated by two grand and cognate 
objectives: the security of our Republic 
and the defense of the civilization to 
which it belongs. We can pursue these 
aims most effectively on the other side 
of the Atlantic not by re-creating a 
unified “democratic” German _ Reich, 
but by promoting a union of European 
states including the German states 
which, in the western. occupation zones, 
are re-emerging from the shipwreck of 
the Reich. The federalizing of these 
German states within a European union 
can begin now without awaiting the 
pleasure of Moscow; perhaps it has 
already been started by the economic 
merger of British and American zones. 

I do not envisage a continent-wide 
European federation (for that is chimer- 
ical) but a system of special political 
and economic relations in Western 
Europe (France, the Low Countries, 
the west and south German. states, 
Austria, Switzerland and Italy). I mean 
a regional integration of foreign and 
economic policies to assist the material 
recovery and the physical and psycho- 
logical safety of these European peo- 
ples against the menace of Soviet im- 
perialism. In the words of Winston 
Churchill, “Let Europe arise.” And in 
this Europe let there be _ profitable 
place for the states of what used to be 
called (in happier days before Ger- 
man nationalism was let loose to ruin 
Europe) not Germany, but “the Ger- 
manies.” A great step forward will be 
made at Moscow if that conference can 
effect the liberation of Austria. 

The union of ‘Europe envisaged here, 
if strong British-American diplomatic 
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and material support were provided, 
could not only arise but look forward 
to ultimate inclusion of the states and 
peoples from the Baltic to the Danube 
and Adriatic who today groan under 
the iron heel of the Soviet empire. The 
Communists, of course, are implacably 
hostile to this political ideal, and their 
powerful hold upon the new French 
republic is a major obstruction. With- 
out France it is absurd to talk of a. 
European union. But why are the 
Communists so strong in France? Be- 
cause the British and American govern- 
ments took such small account of the 
interests of France before, during, and 
since the war. We won the second 
battle of France in 1944, but so far 
we have failed to win the third one 
which still rages today. If we win it 
—and we can only win by convincing 
the French that their Atlantic allies 
will not again abandon them as they 


did after 1919 and in 1940—then 
Europe can arise. The grand process 
can begin without a servile waiting 


for the assent of the Soviet Union. 
The high political purpose of the 
Kremlin is to unite Germany and main- 
tain the disunion of Europe, in fact 
of all the Western world. Wise states- 
men in the West should aim at the 
precise opposite: the consolidation of 
the West and the disorganization of 
the Soviet empire in central-eastern 
Europe. This does not necessarily mean 
war, although it probably means risk- 
ing war. But the risk should be taken 
because the key to peace does not lie 
in coming to.agreement with the Krem- 
lin politicians in their present frame 
of mind. Their stupendous military 
victories, the success of their propaganda 
and political strategy, and the appeas- 
ing disposition of their diplomatic op- 
ponents, have persuaded these men 
that their theories of politics, history, 
and strategy are true, that the future 
of the world is destined to belong to 


them. The key to peace does indeed 
lie in a_ settlement with the Soviet 
Union, but no good settlement can be 


reached until the men of the Kremlin 
have learned that their theories do not 
square with the real world. 

The Western Powers can promote that 
salutary political education by assisting 
the union of Europe, not by conjuring 
up again the devil of German national- 
ism. The Germans themselves, if given 
opportunity to find freedom and pros- 
perity in a new European and Western 
international society, may perhaps ab- 
jure their old madness. That is likely, 
for they have suffered even more from 
it than the rest of the world has. But 
what we may count as certain is that a 
Western effort to re-create a_ united 
Germany will appear in shrewd Soviet 
eyes as additional evidence of the West’s 
inability to avoid the abyss into which 
Moscow believes we are sliding. 





MISSIONARY SISTERS 
of the 


MOST SACRED HEART 
or us 


Candidates interested in devoting their lives to 
teach nursing, or care of the destitute for the 
glory o the Sacred Heart in the home or forei gn 
missions are invited to write to 

jor, St. Michael's Convent 
Bernharts P.O. Reading, Pa. 








SISTERS OF REPARATION 
of the 
CONGREGATION OF MARY 


Young ladies desiring to serve God in the 
service of the poor and friendless may write to 


REV. MOTHER jou. 
143 W. 14th Street New York 11, N. Y. 











PARISH VISITORS of MARY IMMACULATE 


A Religious C y Sisters 
Trained © Catechists nt " eccteniee Social 
Workers. Central Mission House: 328 West 7ist 
Street, New York City. 


NOVITIATE: MARYCREST CONVENT 
Monroe, Orange County, New York 
Write for Information and Free Literature. 

















Trained Caseworkers wanted for 
Catholic Family & Child Welfare 
Agency Expanding and Developing 
its Program. 





GRADE | - $2400 - $3180 
GRADE Ii - $2700 - $3360 





CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE 
995 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 











COLORED SISTERS 


The Handmaids of Mary are a congregation 
of religious women under the direction of His 
Eminence, the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
New York. The primary purpose of the founda- 
tion is to give young women the opportunity 
of consecrating their lives to God, for their 
own sanctification and for the propagation of 
the Faith their people. For their sup- 
port the Sisters depend on the charitable con- 
tributions of their friends. 

The Mother House is in the densely popu- 
lated area of Harlem in New York City. The 
Novitiate is at Princess Bay, Staten Island. 


All communications should be addressed to: 


MOTHER MARY DOROTHY 
19 West 124 Street New York City 














Is Our Lord calling you to save souls? 


The Hospital Sisters of St. Francis care for God's 
sick and poor that souls may be brought to Heaven. 
They also have missions in China. Candidates de- 
sirous of sharing in this work are invited to write to: 


REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 


St. Francis Convent Springfield, Illinois 


HAVE YOU A DARING 4 
MISSIONARY SPIRIT e 


The Franciscan Missionary Sisters of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God train can- 
didates for active service in their teaching, nursing, 
and social work, in home and foreign missions. 
Write to: Rev. Mother General, Convent of 
the Immaculate Conception, New Street, 
Post Office Box 1858, Paterson, N. J. 
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MORRIS SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


SEARCY, ARKANSAS 
Conducted by FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 
Modern Buildings—Ideal Climate. 
Tuition per month $35.00. Ele- 
mentary 5th grade to 8th included. 
Two years high school. 











REGIS COLLEGE ssc: 


Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science 
Home Economics Curricula 


For catalog: Address the Registrar 





An accredited Catholic Insti- 


IMMACULATA tution for Women. Sisters of 

Providence of St. Mary-of- 

SUNIOR idee Pyar aaa 

udents. 2 ye 

in Liberal Arts. Ter- 

COLLEGE ital courserin Home Grats 

Washington, D. Cc. a Science, General, 
SEMINARY—Four Year agg Preparatory. 

Dunblane Hall—Grades 1 Address: Box 25 











—ARCHMERE— 


Catholic Country Resident 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Under Norbertine Canons 

Junior and Senior High School Course: 
College Preparation Emphasized. Small Classes. 
Limited ——— All Sports. Gym. 


Box 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 

















Caldwell College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 























COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, on 
the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Standard courses in arts and science. 
Business administration, home economics, ST 
medical, teacher training, music. B. A. and B. S. 








Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


In the inspiring ae of this accredited 
standard college, girls acquire cultural Bang 
and career skills. B.A. and B.S. > + oo 
art, comnineree, —— — 

training, speech ails 
spacious campus.  --E., 3, riding. swimming 

talog. Early registra 
Box 47 SAINT MARY_OF-1 eo sdvioed. IND. 











MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 


NT WASH 

BALTIMORE 9 MARYLAND 
A Catholic College for Women conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy. Courses leading to Bachelor of 
Arts and Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal 
Science, Commerce, Nursing, Medical logy. 
Pre-Medical. 
Two-year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diploma) are offered 
in the Lower Division of the College. 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High School for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from East to West coast; Central 


1, 
General Courses. Accredited by Middle States As- 
sociation and Maryland. All major sports, band, 
orchestra. Directed study and play. 
Address: Headmaster, Box H 
Irvington, Baltimore 29, Md., for catalog. 














Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 











ACADEMY OF SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
Brentwood, Long Island 


Boarding School for Girls, Elementary and High 
Schoo "Bepartments. Affiliated with the State Uni- 
omplete courses in Art, Vocal and In- 

usic, Commercial Subjects 
rounds, Athlet 
Skating Rink 


ects Extensive 
ics, Horseback Riding, Outdoor 


Address Directress 


DELBARTON SCHOOL 


Country DAY and BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS 


Conducted by Benedictine Fathers 
Massive granite structure; 400 acres; lake; all 
sports; small classes; supe study. 6th to 
10th Grades. Accredited. 

Address: » Delbarton School, 
Morristown, New Jersey. Phone: Mo. 4-3231. 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE "sis","3 


New York 
Four-year Course leading to the Degree of 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ladycliff Academy for 
GIRLS. Elementary and High School depart- 
ments. Boys’ department for Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. 











COLLEGE OF 


OUR LADY OF THE ELMS 
CHICOPEE, MASS. 


For the higher education of women. Conducted the 
Sisters of St. Joseph. Chartered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts to confer pe degrees. 
with the Catholic University o: 


and New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Secondary ‘Schools. 
Resident and non-resident students 
ADRIAN, 


SIENA HEIGHTS scicin 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, 


cial 











a op Cremations Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical 
Courses; year Terminal Course Secretarial 
Work. Langtieas Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE WINONA, 
of SAINT TERESA “nian. 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Registered for Teacher's License by the Ni 
York Board of Regents. Accredited 2, the 
Association of American Universities. Holds 
Membership in the North Central Association 
of Colleges. Standard courses leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of eoenae, 
and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
A standardized Conserva’ 


tory of Music is maintained 
In connection with the college. 











Address the Secretary. 
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THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
DAY PUPILS AND BOARDERS 


LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Accredited college preparation under Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools, 7th grade thro 
School, meeting war and peacetime - 
mands. Small classes. R.O.T.C. Two regulation 
rifle ranges. 26-acre playing field, gym. 61st 
year. 50 miles from N. Y. C—salleey con- 
venient. Catalog. 
Rev. BrotHer BRENDAN, 
Box S, Oaxpate, L. I., N. Y. 


College of Mount Saint Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Devoted to Higher Education of Women 
Standard courses leading to B.A., BS., 2» 
_- and B.S. in Mus. Education. In coo 
ation with the Good Samaritan Hospital, in- 
cinnati, a five-year course leads to degree of 
B.S. and ‘diploma of Graduate Nurse. 

For Prospectus Address The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 
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Objects to decitins 
Epirors OF THE SIGN 


May I take the liberty to say that the 
story, “Our Lady of the Snow,” by Bruce 
Marshall, in the January issue, was not a 
stary I would expect to find in your splen- 
did magazine. It depicted the Sisters in a 
way that I have never found them after 
being a Sister for twenty-one years. I am 
sure it has caused many a hurt, too, to the 
colored readers of your magazine. 

Sister’s explanation to Sambo that he was 
not as superior as white children was an 
insult that should not have been permitted 
in your magazine. We do not think this 
story is one that you can be very proud of. 

You should know, too, the reaction of the 
Sisters toward the story, “Peewee and the 
Heathen Baby,” was one of deep resentment. 
I cannot imagine a Sister se mean and so 
unkind toward her pupils as to refuse a 
child to leave when he had promised to 
make up the work on another day. If 
there are such Sisters they are the excep- 
tion these days when we are doing every- 
thing in our power to keep the children 
happy and to make them appreciate and 
love their Catholic schools. 

Then too we, as Catholic teachers with a 
high motive for our work, resent very much 
being compared with public school teachers 
in the way in which Abigail .McCarthy 
compared us in the last paragraph of the 
story. 

I enjoyed the sterling characters Peewee 
and Angela, for they were characters that 
could be well imitated these days, but the 
Story had to be spoiled by the uncalled-tor 
comparison, at the end. 


SISTER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Against Franco 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


It grows increasingly wearisome to read 
a defense of Franco every time one picks 
up a Catholic periodical. Has the Church's 
prestige fallen so low that in a country 
like Spain, Catholic Spain, it must be bol- 
stered by a political pirate? 

Most Americans wondered why the Ger- 
mans accepted Hitler so unreservedly. Mrs. 
Roosevelt once pointed out in her column 
that German responsibility for Hitler’s 
crimes is doubly great because the Germans 
are a literate people. What, then, of the 
responsibility of our priesthood for the 
Iberian Hitler? Men on whom so many 
years of illuminating education—so we lay- 
men have always believed—have been lav- 
ished accept this murderous mountebank 
as God’s chosen instrument for the salva- 
tion of Spain. And why is Spain now in 
need of salvation? Except for the brief 





period of the republic, has not the Catho- 
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lic tradition molded the entire develop- 
ment of Spain for lo! these many cen- 
turies? 

To me it seems extremely unwise to 

rmit your fear of and hatred for Com- 
munism to drive you into the arms of one 
so reprehensible as Franco. 

Davin McHucuH 

Shamokin, Pa. 

Epitor’s Note: Recommended reading 
for Mr. McHugh—““What Think You of 
Franco?” on Page 6 of the January issue. 


Chicago Tribune 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 


As a third year student at Northwestern’s 
Medill School of Journalism, I was some- 
what surprised and not a little amused to 
read the article concerning ‘McCormick 
and His Tribune” by Walter Fitzmaurice 
in the January issue of THE SIGN, 

The portion of the story that startled me 
into action was the author’s statement that 
“Many (Chicago Tribune reporters) were 
under the Tribune’s influence before they 
joined it, coming in . . . as honor gradu- 
ates from the Medill School of Journalism, 
which the paper endowed at Northwestern 
University. They retain and deepen their 
original Tribune impress or in time leave 
the paper.” 

I have no idea where Mr. Fitzmaurice 
obtained such thoroughly inaccurate in- 
formation—surely not from a knowledge 
of opinions and practices prevalent at 
Medill. While it is true that the school 


its nineteenth century editor, Joseph Medill, 
to think that it preaches the journalistic 
philosophies of the Michigan Avenue 
Colonel is utter nonsense. If the Trib is 
mentioned at all by the majority of pro- 
fessors or students either in or out of class 
it is only, to put it mildly, with sarcasm 
and disrespect. Joseph Medill would cringe 
in his crypt were he to know the place 
which his descendant and his paper has 
in the hearts of the men and women of 
his school. 
T. F. Driscoii 
Maywood, Ill. 


“High-Class Literature”’ 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

As a member of the UAW-CIO, I ap- 
preciate your fairness toward organized 
labor and concur in your condemnation of 
the fellow travelers in our ranks, whom, 
God help us, we will eradicate in due time. 
I like your stand on the right of labor to 
a decent American standard of living; on 
the other hand, I also concur in your 
declaration that in return for a fair day’s 
pay I owe my employer a fair day’s labor— 
fair play from both sides of the fence. 

On several occasions I have circulated 
my copy among non-Catholics in the shop; 
they were amazed that the Catholic Church 
should “stick out its neck” and not only 
advocate, but demand, a fair share of 
industry’s profits for the workers who in 
the first place were instrumental in crea- 
tion of these profits. 

When I send my yearly donation to 
Boy's Town, it is strictly a donation toward 
a very worthy and necessary cause; when 
I subscribe to THe Sicn I don’t think in 
terms of helping a cause, but only that I 
am purchasing high-class literature. But 





Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, New York 


stresses character, health, spiritual and mental 
development. Art, music, athletics. 


Highly accredited. 
Catalog. Sisters of St. Dominic 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 


Conducted by the Religious of the Rocket of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women._ 
rated under La h laws of the State ¢ Penn-- 





~ A. yy AT HOME Simple as A-B-C—lessons con- 
sist real selections, instead of tiresome exercises. Each 

lvania with wer to confer Degrees “, * 
Sciences and Letters. For resident and non- Seaktont easy lesson adds a new “piece” to your list. You read 
students. Situated ¢ eleven miles from Philadelphia real notes, too—no “‘numbers’’ or trick music. Method 
on the Main Line of the P. R. R. is so thorough that some of our 850,000 students are 
Address Registrar band and orchestra LEADERS. Everything is in print 
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ture shows you how. In a 
short time you may become 
a good musician! 

Mail coupon for Free 
Book and Print and Pic- 
ture Sample. Mentiqn fa- 
vorite instrument, 

U. S$. School of Music 

623 Brunswick Bidg. 

New York 10, N. Y. 





A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
immaculate Heart of M 

A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. degrees Fully accredited 
Students prepared for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Vocational Home Economics, Die- 
tetics, Secretarial Science, Librarianship, Nursing, So- 
cial Service, Clinical Psychology. Special courses in 
Liturgical Music for Organists and Choirmasters. Super- 
visor’s course in Music and Art. Registered for teacher’s 
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Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument) 


Have you 
. Instrument? 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. I. 


Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 6 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses—Pre-Flight Aeronautics. Very moderate 
rates. Write for catalog. 


St. Mary’s Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Co-educational Day School Residence for GIRLS 


High School and Preparatory Departments State Ac- 
credited. Affiliated with the North Central Association 
of Secondary Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 


COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
Columbus, Ohio 
Resident and Day College for Women 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees Music, Home Economics 


Address Secretary 


Instrument......++e-+e0. 
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' This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific 
correction of stammering and 
stuttering — successful for 45 
years. Free—no obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5806, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, ! 


Address .... 



































College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New ton 63, N. ¥. 
—— BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degre Liberal Arts, Nutsing, Commerce Education, and Pedagogy 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


Campus One half hour from 
berdering Grand Central Station 
Hudson River New York City 
Address Secretary ‘ P 











GREENSBURG 


SETON HILL COLLEGE (iinsvivanu 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law, 
and Social Service. Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 


Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 














Dear Members, 


You will not be offended 
if we call to your atten- 
tion our communication on 
page 64 of the January is- 
sue of The Sign. It was 
an urgent appeal to each 
member of the Christmas 
Club for Christ to enlist 
two new members during the 
month. We entreated you 
to busy yourself in real 
active missionary work. 
‘Triple our Membership’ was 
our slogan. 


We must inform you we 
were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Actually sixty new 
members were enrolled. You, 
can understand how unhappy 
we are. We cannot believe 
it was indifference on your 
part. We just know you are 
loyal to the Passionist 
Missionaries in China. 
are certain you want the 
missions to prosper — to 
promote successfully God's 
kingdom on earth, and win 
souls for heaven. You must 
be convinced we can do 
little or nothing without 
your help. 


Help wanted! Again we 
entreat you to obtain two 


We: 


7 
1 
| 
t 
' 
A : Name...... 
Penny-A-Day | Street...... 
1 
For | City, State. . 
1 
e i 
The Missions Saas tteeee 
: Sweets. <:..< 
! 
1 City, State. . 







































members for the Christmas 
Club. You know we value 
highly your pennies. We 
depend upon them. Explain 
to your friends that you 
put a penny a day in a mite 
box, then when the birthday 
of Christ comes around you 
offer the contents as a 
gift to His foreign mis- 
sions. We feel sure they 
will be only too glad to do 
the same — only too glad to 
help our Missionaries carry 
on the work of the Son of 
God. 

China is ready for a 
bountiful harvest. Tens of 
thousands of souls hope- 
fully grope for the light 


of Truth. Our appeal is 
really urgent. Now is the 
time. Make this year 1947 


the banner year in the mis- 
Sion annals of Holy Mother 
Church. 


Won't you act at once? 
Please send the names of 
your recruits at the earli- 
est possible moment. 

God bless you for your 
serious and prompt consid- 
eration. . 


Bf Ccsctnnrnal CD 


Dear Father: Please enroll these names in your Christmas 
Club. Send mite boxes. 
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sionary work, please accept an extra dollar 
for that cause and two dollars as the pur- 
chase price of good reading for another 
year. 

Milan, Mich. FRANK J. REGER 


Russia the Menace 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 


‘Naturally the Communists desire to com. 
munize Spain as they have the Balkan 
countries. Spain is. not a danger, nor Franco, 
But Russia and Stalin are indeed! Pro. 
fessor Lange of Poland, member of the 
Red bloc in the UN, in my opinion is one 
of the loudest agitators against Spain. But 
Professor Lange should remember _ that 
all Americans are not so gullible as to be- 
lieve the vicious Red propaganda about 
Spain. Americans know of the brutal 
atrocities of the vicious Red regimes oc- 
cupying Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, and 
other unfortunate countries; their out. 
rageous looting of these nations, confiscat- 
ing Church and private properties; their 
persecution of religion, sending those who 
oppose Red Fascism into slave labor, and 
concentration camps in Soviet Russia. 


just peace! 
EMMA LOLA CADLE 
Detroit, Mich. 


Kenrick Remailing Service 


Eprrors Of THE SIGN: 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
the readers of THE SIGN a very worthy 
Catholic activity in which they can _par- 
ticipate. This is the Kenrick Remailing 
Service. 

The Kenrick Remailing Service was set 
up by the Seminarians of Kenrick Seminary 
in St. Louis to encourage groups and in- 
dividuals to remail their Catholic maga- 
zines and periodicals to missionaries and 
chaplains for further distribution by them. 
Its aim is to-get Catholics to share their 
reading wealth with those who, although 
desiring to do so, cannot afford to sub- 
scribe to Catholic magazines and _peri- 
odicals. 

Remailing Catholic magazines each month 
after they have been read is one of the 
easiest and least expensive ways of passing 
on Catholic literature. Most Catholic maga- 
zines can be remailed to any place in this 
country for two cents. Some will go for one 
cent. The rate for mailing periodicals to 
foreign countries is only 114 cents for two 
ounces. 

There is a crying need for Catholic litera- 
ture in many parts of the world where it 
is not obtainable. Readers of THE SIGN 
will be doing a great service for some 
missionary or chaplain if they will remail 
their copies each month after they have 
read them. 

Readers who wish to remail their Catho- 
lic magazines or periodicals should write 
to: 

The Kenrick Remailing Service, 

Kenrick Seminary, 

7800 Kenrick Road, 

St. Louis 19, Mo. 

They should list the periodicals they 
wish to remail. The address of an apprecia- 
tive missionary or chaplain—together with 
mailing information—will be sent as 
promptly as possible. 

PETER J. CULLEN 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Yungsui Mission pioneer days 


Yungsui Mission to-day 


St. Elizabeth’s Mission, Yungsui, Hunan, 
China—a Passionist Mission that has 
made startling progress. It is evident 
from a comparison of the above pic- 


tures that the Missionaries have labored 
valiantly to promote God's kingdom in 
China. From this mother mission the 
Christians in a number of country out- 
missions are served. 


The mission at Yungsui was erected 
through the generosity of a loyal bene- 
factor of the Passionist Missionaries. We 
are sincerely grateful. 


Has the good God blessed you with 
more than the usual share of this 
world's goods? If so, why not manifest 
your gratitude by giving financial aid 
to His foreign missions. 


Please read our letter on page 64 of this 


issue of The Sign. We know it will in- 
terest you. 


Donations may be sent to: 


The Passionist Missionaries 
The Sign Union City, N. J. 














